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HAVE ACCEPTED with a deep sense of humility the responsi- 

bility of the office with which the American Council on Edu- 

cation has charged me. It is a great privilege to be called 
upon to succeed so distinguished a leader as Dr. George F. Zook. 
In my service in this office I shall always be guided by the ideals 
of education we all serve—that through greater understanding 
of men as well as nature, we may help to banish ignorance and 
fear and lust for power, and speed the day when all men may 
live and work in an atmosphere of enlightenment, tolerance, and 
peace. 

It seems appropriate in my first report to indicate my impres- 
sion of what the Council does, what it can do, and why its activi- 
ties are important. 

On the first point, later sections of this report describe in some 
detail the achievements during the past year. An unusually large 
number of bulletins, emergency supplements, and even frantic 
addenda have been issued in the continuing effort to keep the 
membership informed. Members of committees and of the staff 
worked successfully with government agencies to secure permis- 
sion for students to enlist in the armed services of their choice 
without the necessity of leaving college in the middle of a term; 
to remove price and wage regulations from tuition fees and staff 
salaries; and to clear up innumerable questions of policy and pro- 
cedure regarding such other vital matters as the terms of research 
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contracts, procurement of restricted materials, and the calling of 
students and faculty for duty with the Reserves. Numerous co- 
operative projects, such as the orientation of foreign visitors, the 
accreditation of armed services experience, the use of educational 
television, and the study of the place of religion in education 
have been undertaken or continued. Many pamphlets and books 
have been published during the year under the Council imprint. 
All these and many other equally significant activities, which will 
be of special interest to the membership, would make a creditable 
showing in any normal year. 

But the past year was not normal. It was extraordinary. It 
was the year of the beginning of war in Korea. That event has 
had a profound impact on every phase of American life, and 
particularly on higher education. 

I have a very clear recollection of the electrifying signal that 
was flashed to the world on June 25, 1950, telling of the invasion 
of the Republic of Korea. 

On that date I was fortunate in having had the opportunity 
of being a member of the Joint Orientation Conference spon- 
sored by the Department of Defense. The fifty members of the 
group were taken on a comprehensive tour of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force installations, so that we might see the state of readi- 
ness of our armed forces at that time. At Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia, the Third Infantry Division gave us an impressive demon- 
stration of fire power. At Eglin Air Base, Florida, we witnessed 
the performance of modern air squadrons. We saw bombs 
dropped by a B-36 bomber tear up two miles of the countryside. 
We saw how quickly airborne troops could be brought into ac- 
tion. Indeed, some of us had the rare privilege of taking our 
first ride in a jet-propelled fighter plane at a speed in excess of 
600 miles per hour. I happened to be one of those lucky ones, 
and some weeks later received a certificate identifying me as a 
‘Set jockey.” On June 25, we were on the aircraft carrier U.S.S. 
Midway at sea off Norfolk and were in the process of observing 
the speed and striking force of a modern carrier task force. In 
the midst of that impressive experience we heard the news that 
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the North Koreans had marched against the South Koreans. It 
now seems incredible to me that this news caused such little com- 
ment either among us or among the service personnel who were 
our hosts. Somehow we had convinced ourselves that we were 
prepared for any forseeable emergency. We had no notion of 
the enormity and gravity of the crisis that so abruptly came 
upon us. 

It took some time for the full significance of the Korean action 
to sink in. In succeeding months, however, all of us have come 
to realize what that act of aggression meant. We have recog- 
nized it as a challenge to our security and to all that the United 
States and other free nations have stood for through the years. 

I take the time to sketch this background because it seems to 
me so basic to all of our thinking that it needs to be recited time 
and time again. In one sense the Korean action has cleared the 
air. From the end of World War II until June 1950 we lived 
in an uneasy peace. There were those among us who questioned 
the seriousness of the conflicts between the ideologies of democ- 
racy and communism. But surely now we have all come to the 
conclusion that there is a present danger—indeed that there 
is a continuing danger—and that we must prepare to meet it. 

From the standpoint of education, and especially of higher 
education, the most important problem of the year was the wise 
utilization of manpower. The stages in the development of poli- 
cies and procedures on the manpower question offer an excellent 
illustration of the democratic process, involving the work of 
federal agencies, of individuals and groups in higher education, 
and the role of the Council, by keeping open a two-way channel 
of communication, in interpreting each to the other with the ob- 
jective of achieving mutually satisfactory solutions. 

Sometimes, in our impatience, we are inclined to have the feel- 
ing that the democratic process is too slow. We Americans like 
to finish the job. We like to gain the victory and get on to some- 
thing else. We are too much inclined to seek the quick answer, 
rather than the correct and adequate one. But a review of de- 
velopments since the beginning of war in Korea will show the 
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way in which, through the democratic process, momentous de- 
cisions have been made and will continue to be made. 

It must be recognized, first of all, that the situation facing the 
nation in June 1950 was different from any that had been fore. ' 
seen, and demanded a type of mobilization for which there were 
no plans. Had we been thrust into a world-wide conflict calling | 
for all-out mobilization, we would have known what to do. In- 
stead, we soon realized that we must prepare for a long period 
of partial mobilization to meet the probability of a series of small- , 
scale military operations in various parts of the world, any one 
of which might at any time erupt into war on a global scale. 

Large questions of national policy had to be decided. How 
great a force should we commit to combat in Asia? How many 
troops should we send to Europe? How large must the total 
of our armed forces be to meet these obligations? How quickly, 
and by what means, could they be raised and equipped? 

Although some of these policies are still in dispute, most of 
the necessary basic decisions have been made. We are committed 
to resistance of aggression in Asia and to the assistance of our 
allies to prevent aggression in Europe. It has been determined 
that an armed force of approximately three and a half million 
men, together with a program of augmenting the Reserves, will 
meet our military needs so far as they can be foreseen. 

As the magnitude of the national effort became clear, it was 
recognized that large numbers of young men of college age would 
be among those called upon for military service. It was also rec- 
ognized that provision must be made for a continuing flow of 
educated men available to meet civilian as well as military needs 
of the nation. 

How to achieve these twin objectives has been the great ques- 
tion of the year both for government and for higher education. 
I must report in all candor, to those who delight in describing 
confusion in Washington, that in the last three months of 1950 
confusion was even worse among the educators. Hardly a day 
passed without the submission of a new plan by some dean, col- 
lege president, institution, or organization. Implicit in all of 
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these plans was willingness to assume the important responsi- 
bilities colleges and universities have for the welfare of the na- 
tion. But in detail the suggested programs seemed, at first, to have 
irreconcilable differences. 

In this situation, the Council sought in every possible way to 
clarify the problem for its members, to secure their considered 
judgments on the course to be pursued, and to reflect that judg- 
ment to the appropriate agencies of government. 

Light was shed in several important areas at the October con- 
ference, attended by more than 1,000 delegates. At that meet- 
ing was announced the decision of the Defense Department to 
make the ROTC programs a major source of trained officers. 
The programs were to be considerably expanded, but would con- 
tinue on a peacetime basis, without acceleration, and without the 
imposition of special academic curricula. That decision, taken 
with no special fanfare, stabilized a large portion of male college 
enrollment on a basis satisfactory to the colleges and universities 
involved and in the interest of meeting future officer needs in 
the armed services. 

At the same conference the Selective Service Advisory Com- 
mittees announced their proposal for college student deferments, 
and advocates of universal military training and service had an 
opportunity to explain their views. For more than three months 
thereafter committee and staff members of the Council concen- 
trated attention and effort on evolving, from the multitude of 
opinions and suggestions, an acceptable pattern for a college 
manpower policy. 

By January 20, when the Defense Department bill had been 
presented to Congress, it was possible for the Council’s confer- 
ence of organizational representatives to relate these general 
principles to the proposed legislation in a way that gave the voice 
of higher education real force in the national discussion. 

I want to state my conviction here and now that higher educa- 
tion can take pride in that declaration. We unmistakably dem- 
onstrated our predominant concern for the national interest, 
while at the same time firmly asserting that the potential con- 
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tributions of the colleges to the national welfare must not be 
overlooked. When manpower legislation was finally enacted, 
and Selective Service policies became more clearly defined, it be- 
came evident that higher education offered, in January, to make 
greater sacrifices than were actually required. I repeat, we can 
be proud of the record. 

But we are by no means at the end of the road. Let there be 
no mistake about it; these problems are difficult and admit of no 
quick and final solution. Ofttimes the solution of one phase of 
a given problem serves to give rise to two or three additional 
problems, and this condition is likely to continue. In all of these 
activities the American Council on Education has sought to carry 
on with maximum effectiveness and efficiency its traditional role 
of expressing the considered judgment of its membership. In 
order that this might truly be considered judgment, the staff of 
the Council has been especially zealous in seeing that the mem- 
bership had full, accurate, and prompt information on which 
each member might base this judgment, and, second, that full 
and frequent opportunity might be given to the membership to 
express itself. 

The staff of the Council has been equally concerned to see that 
expression of the judgment of the membership and the welfare 
of education shall continue to be given proper attention at the 
various government departments. Important questions now 
foreseen have to do with the actual effect of the new military 
service policies on the individuals involved, including procedures 
for properly timing the service period of each man, efforts to 
adapt our pattern of civilian education to his needs, and, most 
important of all, plans, in full cooperation with the armed forces, 
to make sure that the period of military service will be one of 
continuing growth in knowledge, skill, and understanding. 

As an example of the consideration of possible changes in our 
present pattern of civilian education, the Conference on Acceler- 
ation, called by the American Council on Education in March, 
recommended that a broad study be undertaken to discover ways 
and means by which the total period of education might be short- 
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ened without losing any vital advantage of the present arrange- 
ments. I am hopeful that means can be found to make it possi- 
ble to undertake such a study in the near future. 

In summarizing, then, it appears that in all of the welter of 
day-to-day conflict and confusion on specific items, we have stead- 
ily moved forward in making decisions on broad matters of 
policy. 

We may not have moved as rapidly as some would have liked, 
but we have progressed, and, I am confident, will continue 
to progress in the right direction, even though, in the words of 
the prophet Isaiah, it be line by line, precept upon precept, here 
a little, there a little! 

In all areas of national life full recognition needs to be given 
to the importance of higher education in our scheme of things. 
It was encouraging to me, some time ago, to attend the Business 
Education Breakfast of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Those 
in charge of this affair, which was held at 7:45 A.M., had guar- 
anteed a certain attendance to the hotel management. Not only 
was this guarantee met, but also there was not a single vacant 
seat in the room. Indeed, a considerable number of people were 
unable to purchase tickets and came in after the meal to listen 
to the discussion. This sort of vital interest in the welfare of 
education on the part of businessmen and industrialists indicates 
a keen awareness on the part of leaders in our society of what 
the chairman of that breakfast called—and I quote—‘‘the pay- 
ment of our insurance premiums on the future.” It is our re- 
sponsibility to use every resource at our command to see that 
the public generally understands the benefits and advantages of 
education, not in the interest of a whiter collar or a fatter pocket- 
book, but in order that we may bring enlightenment to our peo- 
ple and hope to a troubled world. 

I am impressed with the fact that all that I have said might 
be considered to be in two dimensions. I can visualize a sheet of 
graph paper on the horizontal axis of which I might record events 
and on the vertical axis the effect of those events on education, 

educational institutions, or on people. In spite of the interest this 
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activity might have for one of mathematical mind, it seems singu- 
larly unrewarding when we consider that in our profession we 
are dealing with living human beings, with their hopes, their 
aspirations, their fears, their limitations, their motives, and their 
ideals. We have been impressed, I am sure, with the dramatic 
quickening of the interest of the public at large in affairs of the 
spirit. The attendance at churches has risen phenomenally in 
recent years. The interest of people in ethical concepts is re- 
flected by the great number of articles we see in newspapers and 
magazines as well as in full-length books which have as their 
subject the meaning and purpose of life. 

There are those who are highly critical of education, and espe- 
cially higher education, in these days. They say that educators 
have been too concerned with piling up course after course in 
the curriculum to the end that the student may shop around until 
he is successful in obtaining the necessary amount of credits to 
get a diploma, quite independent of his social awareness, his poli- 
tical maturity, his productive capacity, his scholarly competence, 
or his ethical integrity. Recently, I made a trip from Washing- 
ton to New Orleans. As is my custom, I bought a newspaper at 
every station where the train stopped, and read the editorials 
and special columns of opinion. Of course, it was just coinci- 
dence, but of the six papers I bought, five had columns emphasiz- 
ing the need for the cultivation of character, of the spirit of serv- 
ice, and of the sense of responsibility in the students in our edu- 
cational institutions. 

To revert again to the graph-paper analogy, it appears that 
we need to think in a third dimension, a dimension which gives 
substance and meaning to the interaction of events and people. 
Our greatest educational need concerns the moral and spiritual 
development of our students. It is in meeting the needs in this 
quarter that we can hope for growth in that all-important yet in- 
tangible quality we call character. 

There is much in what William Faulkner had to say in his 
Nobel Prize speech last December which indicates why the cul- 
tivation of character is the great need of the time. As Mr. 
Faulkner put it, “Our tragedy today is a general and universal 
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physical fear so long sustained by now that we can even bear it. 
There are no longer problems of the spirit; there is only the 
question, when will I be blown up?” And later, in speaking of 
what the writer of our day must learn, he says, ‘‘He must teach 
himself that the basest of all things is to be afraid, and, teaching 
himself that, forget it forever, leaving no room in his workshop 
for anything but the old verities and the truths of the heart, the 
old universal truths, lacking which any story is ephemeral and 
doomed—love and honor, and pity and pride, and compassion 
and sacrifice. Until he does so he labors under a curse, he writes 
not of love but of lust, of defeat in which nobody loses anything 
of value, of victories without hope, and, worst of all, without pity 
or compassion. He writes not of the heart but of the glands.” And 
still later he says, ‘“‘I believe that man will not merely endure, he 
will prevail. He is immortal not because he alone among creatures 
has an inexhaustible voice but because he has a soul, a spirit cap- 
able of compassion and sacrifice and endurance.” With the pro- 
fessional writer the educator shares the privilege and responsi- 
bility of reminding people—and especially young people—of 
courage and honor and hope which have been the glory of the 
past and are the certain hope of the future. 

In all of these aspects character is the essential element. Prob- 
ably everyone has his own definition of character, and probably 
each definition will differ from that others give, yet the quality 
is one which we all recognize. Good character is that quality 
which makes one dependable whether being watched or not, which 
makes one truthful when it is to one’s advantage to be a little 
less than truthful, which makes one courageous when faced with 
great obstacles, which endows one with the firmness of wise self- 
discipline. In short, character is that sum of moral qualities by 
which we gauge the true worth of a person. It is through the 
development of men and women of character that education 
gives the third dimension to the interaction of events upon people. 

The achievement of this great purpose calls for the best efforts 
of all of us. This effort is an essential element in the role of the 
American Council on Education. As teachers, we cannot form 
character through textbooks and lectures alone, nor indeed 
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through information bulletins. To limit education to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is inadequate. True education requires that 
the information learned be sifted by critical judgment and ap- 
plied on the basis of ethical and moral standards. And we all 
must be living examples of the ideals we expound. We need a 
resurgence of professional devotion, a rededication to the prop- 
osition that there is no more rewarding privilege on earth than 
that of teaching and helping young people to gain understanding 
of the values which give life meaning and use. 

With faith in ourselves, with pride in what education has 
achieved, and with confidence in what it can contribute in the 
future, we can look forward with hope to a better day for all 
mankind. 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


MEMBERSHIP 


During the past year the number of member organizations 
and institutions increased from a total of 1,102 to 1,123. The 
changes in the various classes of membership are as follows: 
constituent member organizations, 72 to 82; associate member 
organizations, 59 to 62; institutional members—universities, col- 
leges, school systems, private schools, public libraries, voluntary 
associations in states—from 971 to 979. The increase in Council 
membership since 1918 is shown in the accompanying chart. 

The following institutions and organizations have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Council between May 1950 and 
May 1951: 


Constituent 


Accrediting Association of Bible Institutes and Bible Colleges 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 

Board of Education, The United Lutheran Church in America 
College Entrance Examination Board 
College Physical Education Association 
Educational Testing Service 

Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. 
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GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION MEMBERSHIP 
1918 TO MAY 1951 
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& Organizations—Constituent and Associate Members 


Institutional Members 





Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 

Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 

United States National Student Association (transfer from Associate 
Membership) 


Associate 
Board for Higher Education of the Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod 
Committee on Veterans Education 
Division of Higher Education, Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States 
Intercollegiate Association of Women Students 


National Interfraternity Conference (renewal of a previously held 
membership) 


The Open Road (renewal of a membership held from 1940 to 1949) 
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Institutional 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
College of the Sacred Heart, Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Emerson College, Boston, Massachusetts 
Golden Gate College, San Francisco, California 
Lane College, Jackson, Tennessee (renewal of previously held mem- 
bership) 
Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Texas 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Junior COLLEGES 
Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, Georgia 
Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville, Florida 
Wesley Junior College, Dover, Delaware 
Crty ScHoot SysTEM 
Fond du Lac (Wisconsin) Public Schools 
SPECIALIZED INSTITUTIONS 
Franklin Technical Institute, Boston, Massachusetts 
Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Pasadena Playhouse, Pasadena, California 
VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS IN STATES 
Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of New York 
Florida Association of Colleges and Universities 
New Jersey Association of Colleges and Universities 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and Universities 


FINANCES 


Resources that have financed the central office of the Council 
for the fiscal year 1950-51 have been derived from dues paid by 
member organizations in the amount of $114,937, funds avail- 
able from the General Education Board grant of 1942 to the 
extent of $41,500, and reimbursements from projects for Coun- 
cil services amounting to $39,744. Expenditures for the past 
year amounted to $194,021, compared with a planned expendi- 
tures budget for the coming fiscal year, 1951-52, of $211,500. 
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Two generous grants of $150,000 each from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation will provide part of 
the operating resources for the expanded activities of the cen- 
tral office. 

The Publications Division received income in the past year of 
$261,590 and made expenditures of $307,402. The difference 
between receipts and expenditures is represented by inventories 
of salable publications, and the cash balance for the Publications 
Fund stood at $74,533 at the close of the fiscal year. The planned 
budget for the ensuing year for the Publications Division is 
$187,000. 

The Council is now happily established in the new building. 
Operating data obtained from the experience of the first six 
months of occupation indicate that it may be possible to retire 
mortgage obligations arising from the purchase and renovation 
of the property in as short a period as ten years. Total renova- 
tion costs amounted to $201,558 to produce a capitalized asset 
value of $451,558 for the Council’s Washington home. All 


available space in the building has been rented to member organ- 
izations. 


GRANTS 


During the year May 1, 1950 to April 30, 1951, grants for 
general support and special projects amounting to $870,361 
have been made to the Council by educational foundations, agen- 
cies of the United States government, and other groups, as fol- 
lows: 


ANONYMOUS SOURCE 


$500 toward the expenses of the National Committee on the Prep- 


aration of a Manual on College and University Business 
Administration. 


AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY FOUNDATION 


$2,500 for the expenses of an exploratory conference on research and 
study in the field of highway finance. 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


$150,000 for general support of the American Council on Education. 
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CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 
$15,000 for the further support of the California Study of General 
Education in Community Colleges. 
Davip ROCKEFELLER 


$7,200 (approximately) from the sale of 300 shares of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company stock, for the use of Inter-American 
Schools Service, in aiding an American school in Ecuador. 

EcoNoMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


$500 for the development and execution of a general national 
orientation program for technical assistance teams visiting 
the United States, under the auspices of the Commission on 
the Occupied Areas. 
$6,908 to continue the program of orientation for technical assist- 
ance teams for not more than sixteen groups as the Economic 
Cooperation Administration shall specify, during January 
and February 1951, under the auspices of the Commission 
on the Occupied Areas. 
Economic CoopERATION ADMINISTRATION 


$13,020 to continue with the development and execution of a pro- 
gram of orientation for not to exceed sixteen (16) technical 
assistance teams, to be selected by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, during March, April, May, and June, 1951. 
(Program under the direction of the Orientation Program 
of the Commission on the Occupied Areas, Harry A. Wann, 
director. ) 


Forp FoUNDATION 
$90,000 for the support of the work of the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cational Television. 
GRANT FOUNDATION 
$8,900 additional for 1950-51 for Study of Successful Teacher 
Characteristics. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Additional grants under Contract DA-44-040-MDW-80: 
Supplemental Agreement “A” 
$1,100 for an Austrian Leader to study the relation of American 
newspapers to the political and social scene and to acquaint 
himself with policies of news handling by large metropolitan 
newspapers, etc. 
Supplemental Agreement “B” 
$275 


to provide for a national Austrian leader to visit studios of 
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independent stations and originating studios of national net- 


works, to confer with executives of such stations, etc. 


Supplemental Agreement “C” 


$500 


to provide for an Austrian book editor and publisher to visit 
various publishing houses in the United States to study the 
methods and practices of American publishing houses and to 
confer on the selection of American books suitable for trans- 
lation and publication in Austria. 


Supplemental Agreement “D” 


$1,250 


$57,150 


for an interpreter to accompany the Austrian leader while 
making a study of life in the United States, the over-all or- 
ganization and operation of American politics, etc. 

for selection of teachers, etc., for the University of the 
Ryukyus. 


U.S. ARMED Forcess INSTITUTE 


$25,000 
$15,000 


$9,000 


for a continuing evaluation of USAFI materials and Marine 
Corps Institute materials, etc. 

for a continuing examination of educational materials 
utilized by the United States Armed Forces Institute, etc. 
additional for the continuing examination of educational ma- 
terials utilized by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute to ensure 
that these materials are representative of the best standards 
established by civilian correspondence educational programs. 
(Available through June 30, 1951. W. W. Charters, di- 


rector of study.) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


$6,000 


$15,950 


Contract NONR—13900 for consulting services on scien- 
tific research and technical problems and for the Navy Scien- 
tific Personnel Advisory Committee. Available July 1, 1950 
—June 30, 1951. 

Contract NONR—192(00) for research on needs and de- 
mands of Naval Research Laboratory for scientific, engin- 
eering, and technical personnel. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


$5,462 


$6,000 


for a survey of the possibilities for voluntary organization 
assistance in Germany. Available from October 1 to No- 
vember 30, 1950. (Commission on the Occupied Areas.) 
to assist with the expenses of the Second Educational Con- 
ference on Occupied Countries, November 30-December 1, 


1950. 
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$19,100 for the support of certain activities of the U.S. Cultural 
Centers in Argentina, through October 31, 1951. 
$175,000 for the support of the Inter-American Schools Service and 
assistance to American schools in the other American repub- 
lics and other countries of the world. Available October 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1951. Supplemental grants to Con- 
tract SCC-2330 to assist the State Department in its German 
orientation program. [This makes a total of $112,825 avail- 
able under this contract. ] 
$7,300 for an additional fifty German grantees in the field of legal 
affairs. 
$16,275 additional to the Governmental Institutions Panel to arrange 
schedules and supervise programs for approximately thirty- 
six additional German grantees. This makes $42,275 avail- 
able for this panel. 
$20,000 additional to Contract SCC-2341, for the orientation of Ger- 
man leaders who visit the United States under the exchange 
of persons program. This makes a total of $37,500 available 
under this grant. 
$12,855 to assist in the Department’s program of orientation for ap- 
proximately six hundred (600) Germans who will visit the 
United States under the educational exchange program. 
Available from March 1 to June 30, 1951. 
WILLIAM HELLER 


$1,000 to underwrite the expenses of Edwin A. Casady of Bard Col- 
lege in the preparation of a manuscript for a volume on disci- 
plines of democracy. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


$150,000 for the general support of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 


$31,616 for a study of the relation of religion to general education. 


NEW HOME OF THE COUNCIL 


On December 29, 1950, the Council moved into its new home 
at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. It was the culmination 
of a long-cherished hope and the beginning of the establishment 
of a higher education center in Washington for member insti- 
tutions and organizations. 

The building was formerly an apartment house for several 
families, and its spacious rooms were admirably adapted to 
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remodeling into offices. It has a total floor space in excess of 
50,000 square feet. 

The twofold purpose of the Council in purchasing the new 
building is now being realized: to provide a central headquar- 
ters in Washington for member organizations and institutions, 
and to have adequate space for the expansion of Council staff and 
services. 

The central headquarters will continue increasingly to facili- 
tate closer cooperation among all of the organizations in the 
building. It also is proving a real convenience to their members 
who wish to consult with the staffs of several of the organiza- 
tions. The following are now in the new higher education cen- 
ter: American Association of Junior Colleges; American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors; Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities; American Political Science Association; 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church; Board of Control 
for Southern Regional Education; Government Affairs Institute ; 
Joint Committee on Educational Television; National Catholic 
Educational Association; National Research Council: Chemical 
Biological Coordination Center; Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons of the Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils; National University Extension Association; 
Syracuse University (Washington Research Office of the Max- 
well Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syra- 
cuse University) ; The Washington Branch, American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

In addition to the central staff, the following projects of the 
American Council on Education have offices in the building: 
American Council on Education Research Project on Navy Scien- 
tific Personnel, Commission on the Accreditation of Service Ex- 
periences, Committee on Discriminations in Higher Education, 
and Inter-American Schools Service. 

A number of small furnished offices have been reserved for the 
use of representatives of member organizations and institutions 
who wish to use them during their visits to Washington. If the 
central office is informed in advance, mail will be held for arrival 
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and one of the offices reserved for short periods of time. It is 
hoped that through this and other services the new facilities 
may provide a Washington headquarters for Council members. 

A beautiful conference room with a seating capacity of 150 is 
available to organizations in the building. 


CENTRAL SERVICES 


When the Council was planning to occupy its new building with 
other organizations, it became apparent that the interests of a 
number of organizations could be served by setting up central 
duplicating and mailing facilities. These services were expanded, 
new equipment purchased, staff reorganized, and the services 
made available to the tenants in February 1951. I expect that the 
Central Services Division will perform an important and useful 
function in the Council’s new home. 


STAFF 


Because of the retirement of Dr. George F. Zook as president, 
the past year has inevitably been characterized by a number of 
significant changes in personnel. As announced in Dr. Zook’s 
last Annual Report, Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh left the Council on 
July 1, 1950, to accept the presidency of Shimer College. His 
invaluable services as vice-president have been sorely missed. 

Dr. M. M. Chambers, who had been associated with numerous 
Council projects for fifteen years, became a member of the cen- 
tral staff on September 1, 1950, assuming, among other duties, 
the editorship of THE EDUCATIONAL REcorD, formerly held by 
Dr. Brumbaugh. Dr. Chambers resigned on March 16, 1951, 
after making an important contribution to the Council during a 
difficult period. 

Dr. W. C. Toepelman, on leave from the University of Colo- 
rado to act as Washington representative of the State Uni- 
versity Association, was appointed a staff associate of the Coun- 
cil, on a half-time basis, beginning September 1, 1950. He con- 
tinued the able assistance to Staff Associate Francis J. Brown 
which he had given during six months of the preceding year. 

In line with a reorganization plan which I submitted to the 
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Executive Committee soon after assuming office on January 1, 
1951, the appointments of three new staff associates and a staff 
assistant were approved. Jean P. Mather, former director of cur- 
riculum and instruction in the College of Business Administration 
at the University of Denver, and more recently staff associate, 
Princeton Surveys in State and Local Governments, and lecturer 
in the Graduate Program of the Woodrow Wilson School, 
Princeton University, became a full-time staff associate on May 
1, 1951, after previous service as staff consultant. Frank C. 
Abbott, formerly assistant to the president of Cornell University, 
came to us as staff associate on March 1, 1951, from the Grad- 
uate School of Harvard University. 

Two additional appointments will take effect July 1, 1951. 
Raymond F. Howes, secretary of Cornell University, who has 
been a staff consultant to the Council since October, 1950, will 
become a staff associate; and Leo Redfern, a graduate assistant 
in the Bureau of Government Research at the University of New 
Hampshire, will become a staff assistant. 

In recognition of her outstanding achievements as a mem- 
ber of the Council organization for more than thirty years, 
Helen C. Hurley, former assistant to the president, has also been 
named a staff associate. It is a source of great satisfaction to me 
that in facing the responsibilities of the future, I shall have the 
assistance and support of such capable Council veterans as Miss 
Hurley, Dr. Brown, Robert Quick (our manager of publica- 
tions), Grace R. Ontrich (our chief accountant), and Mary Irwin 
(our editor). 

PUBLICATIONS 

Between May 1, 1950, and April 30, 1951, the Council pub- 
lished fifteen new books, six fewer than the year before. Never- 
theless, the total amount of activity in the Publications Division 
increased substantially in this period. 

The major portion of this increase came from the publication 
of the 1950 edition of Evaluative Criteria for the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. Although not a Council 
publication, Evaluative Criteria is handled by the Publications 
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Division as agent for the Cooperative Study. The importance of 
this work to secondary education is revealed by the widespread 
interest in the new edition. 

The major work published by the Council itself is Educational 
Measurement, edited by E. F. Lindquist. The outgrowth of a 
project initiated by the Council in 1945, this important work will 
serve as a landmark in its field for some years to come. A sym- 
posium by outstanding authorities, this volume was made possible 
by the assistance of the Grant Foundation. 

The Council issued a limited edition of American Education 
Faces the World Crisis, a commemorative volume in honor of 
George F. Zook. 

The publishing program of the Intergroup Education in Co- 
operating Schools was finished, except for a final report, with 
the publication of With Focus on Human Relations: A Story of 
an Eighth Grade. The Council’s activity in this field will not 
cease, as it will issue the books growing out of the Center for In- 
tergroup Education at the University of Chicago. A list of books 
published by the Council appears at the end of this report. 

Looking forward, work has already begun on the preparation 
of 1952 editions of American Universities and Colleges and 
American Junior Colleges. These will be the sixth and third edi- 
tions respectively of these important handbooks concerning 


higher education. It is expected that the new editions will be 
ready in 1952. 


II. GENERAL COMMITTEES 


Problems arising from the impact of partial mobilization on 
higher education dominated the activities of the Council during 
the year, and called for close coordination of the work of the 
Executive Committee, the Problems and Policies Committee, 
and the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government. At a joint meeting in Washington on Av- 
gust 5, these committees consulted with representatives of mem- 
ber organizations maintaining Washington offices, and of Selec- 
tive Service, the Department of Defense, the National Security 
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Resources Board, the Research and Development Board, and the 
Office of Education. It at once became apparent that the major 
task facing the committees and the membership of the Council 
was that of alleviating the confusion in planning which then ex- 
isted. It was likewise apparent that the major concerns of col- 
leges and universities were the proper utilization of their physi- 
cal facilities and, more important, the efficient utilization of their 
faculties and students. 

The joint meeting of the Council committees emphasized the 
great need for additional and much more representative confer- 
ences to deal with the constantly increasing problems of mobiliza- 
tion. Accordingly, the committees voted that the Council should 
call a conference of all institutional and organizational members 
to meet in Washington at the earliest feasible time. The con- 
ference was convened on October 6-7 with the general theme, 
“Higher Education in the National Service.” The proceedings of 
the meeting are available as a Council publication. Speakers in- 
cluded representatives from all major governmental departments 
and agencies and leaders in higher education. Almost 1,000 per- 
sons attended. 

The question of the need for and desirability of acceleration of 
college and university programs was explored by the Committee 
on Relationships at several meetings late in 1950 and early in 
1951. Many institutions requested advice on acceleration. The 
Problems and Policies Committee consequently recommended 
that the Council sponsor a small conference to consider the prob- 
lem of acceleration. This conference convened at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington on March 19-20, 1951. A report of the 
proceedings has been distributed to the membership. The general 
conclusion reached was that compulsory around-the-calendar in- 
struction is undesitable and was not yet necessary. 

Although the Army, Air Force, and Navy announced as early 
as last September that their plans for the period of partial mob- 
lization did not include extensive use of the physical facilities of 
colleges and universities for special training programs, the Com- 

mittee on Relationships invited special representatives from each 
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of the armed services to meet with it on several occasions to re- 
view the progress of planning. The service personnel meeting 
with the committee have at all times been completely cooperative. 

The revival of inductions under the Selective Service System 
after the Korean situation developed immediately gave rise to 
another series of problems. Upon advice of the Committee on 
Relationships, the Council staff conferred frequently with Gen- 
eral Lewis B. Hershey and his staff, and a very close and friendly 
liaison has been established. General Hershey has attended sev- 
eral meetings of the committee, and his thorough cooperation 
and ready wit are much appreciated. The committee has devoted 
much time to the study of directives, operations bulletins, and es- 
pecially to the recommendations for student deferments pre- 
sented by the Selective Service Advisory Committees under the 
chairmanship of Dr. M. H. Trytten of the National Research 
Council. The Committee on Relationships has heartily endorsed 
the principle that deferments for students should be based upon 
ability rather than field of specialization. 

As the rate of building up the armed forces to target strength 
increased, the Committee on Relationships devoted more and 
more of its time to the controversial issue of the proper utiliza- 
tion of the male college population in the defense effort. During 
the waning months of 1950 discussions of the issue were largely 
academic, because the Department of Defense had announced no 
specific plans concerning the ultimate contemplated strength of 
the armed forces nor the manner in which this strength was to be 
obtained. At its September meeting the committee developed a 
statement of policy on manpower utilization which could serve 
as a basis for discussions by educational groups seeking to arrive 
at some uniformity of opinion on the most desirable ways of in- 
tegrating college men into military service. By the end of the 
year, the concept that all young men between the ages of 18 or 19 
and 26 would be required to serve for a period of time was rather 
generally accepted. In an attempt to bring divergent points of 
view together, the Committee on Relationships met in Atlantic 
City on January 8, at the time of the annual meeting of the Asso- 
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ciation of American Colleges, so as to avail itself of the opinions 
of the delegates in attendance. A policy statement developed by 
the Association of American Colleges was in essential accord with 
conclusions previously arrived at by the Council Committee. 

At the annual conference of organizational members of the 
Council on January 19-20, manpower planning was the focus of 
attention. By this time the Department of Defense had sub- 
mitted its proposals for amending the Selective Service Act and 
for establishing a system of universal military training and serv- 
ice. These proposals furnished the basis for most of the discus- 
sions in the conference sessions, attended by representatives of 
92 organizations. Perhaps the most significant accomplishment 
of the delegates present at this conference was the development 
and unanimous approval of a statement of principles on the 
whole manpower problem. Many groups have since voiced gen- 
eral approval of this statement. 

Council committees and staff members have spent many hours 
this spring in reviewing the progress of manpower legislation 
through the Senate and House. Results of a comprehensive 
questionnaire to Council members were made public on April 5 
and copies of the report distributed to members of Congress. 

Special efforts have been made also to explain and to facilitate 
the operation of the student deferment plan announced by Selec- 
tive Service on April 1. Joint efforts with the Selective Service 
System and the Educational Testing Service, which have included 
informational bulletins, newspaper articles, and weekly broad- 
casts on the Liberty Broadcasting System network, have helped 
to gain public acceptance of a program that was at first widely 
misunderstood and severely criticized, although approved by all 
the government agencies involved as essential to the national 
welfare. 

A neglected facet of mobilization planning, the use of woman- 
power, became increasingly important during the year. The 
Problems and Policies Committee, at its February meeting, rec- 
ommended that a national conference on this topic be called, 
to be planned and conducted primarily by women themselves. 
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Plans for this conference, scheduled for September 27-28 at 
the Commodore Hotel in New York, are well advanced. 

In order to keep institutions fully informed and current on 
developments, the Council has issued fifteen numbers of the 
bulletin Higher Education and National Affairs, twenty Emer- 
gency Supplements, and two Special Announcements. The bulle- 
tin has a distribution of 10,500; the supplements and special 
announcements are sent to the presidents of all colleges and uni- 
versities or to the individual on the campus designated by the 
president, and to the executive secretaries of national organiza- 
tions. 

The Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, under the chairmanship of Dr. Raymond 
J. Walters, held ten meetings during the year. The membership 
was increased from eight to fourteen, and all national educa- 
tional organizations having offices in Washington were invited 
to designate consultants to the committee. The U.S. Office of 
Education and the Department of Defense likewise appointed 
consultants. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


Although some problems of relationship between institutions 
and the Veterans Administration still exist, veterans education 
has been overshadowed by the problems attendant on mobiliza- 
, tion planning. The Taft-Teague bill to amend the GI bill was 
signed by the President on July 10, 1950, and became P.L. 610. 
The bill was aimed primarily to set required standards for pri- 
vate profit schools. The Committee on Relationships devoted 
much time to the study of this legislation and suggested several 
amendments. 

The regulation defining initiation of a course and requiring 
continuity of education for most veterans after July 25, 1951, 
has been discussed with VA officials on several occasions. Ex- 
cept for an official statement to the effect that the regulation 
will be administered as fairly as possible, the VA has re- 
sisted all attempts to have the regulation modified other than 
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at to permit teachers completing graduate degrees to take courses 
in summer sessions. 
on Because of the many rumors of abuse of the GI Education and 
he Training Program, the House of Representatives on October 1, 
er. 1950, created a Special Select Committee under the chairman- 
le- ship of Representative Olin E. Teague (Texas), to investigate 
ial the alleged abuses of the GI program on the part of veterans, 
ni- schools, and the VA. The American Council, through the Com- 
he mittee on Relationships, immediately offered its services to the 
La- Select Committee to aid its investigation. For the remainder 
of the time of the Second Session of the 81st Congress, the 
the House Committee devoted itself almost exclusively to the inves- 
md {tigation of the private profit schools. The report of the investi- 
hip gation points out some significant abuses in a few profit schools. 
\ca- It also indicates a considerable lack of educational experience 


ted on the part of the VA personnel charged with administering the 
of | educational features of the program at the working level. 

ited The Special Select Committee has been continued by the 82nd 
Congress with somewhat broadened powers. The enabling res- 
olution directs the committee not only to investigate the abuses 
which have developed, but also to evaluate the entire program 


ions from the standpoint of benefits to the veteran and the nation. 
tion Mr. Teague, as chairman, has requested the Council to cooperate 
iza- with his committee and sincerely desires the Council to make an 
was ; impartial, complete evaluation and investigation. The results 
6 10. of the activities of the Teague committee will probably determine 
pri- the nature of legislation extending educational benefits to vet- 
oted erans of the present mobilization period. 

reral 

COLLEGE HOUSING LOAN PROGRAM 

iring The emergency created by the conflict in Korea led to tem- 
951, porary suspension of the loan program for faculty and student 
Ex housing early in July of 1950. The Committee on Relationships 
ation immediately recommended that the staff enter into conversations 
3 re: with the Housing and Home Finance Agency to emphasize the 
than ' great desirability of removing the suspension at the earliest fea- 
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sible date. Many colleges and universities are in great need of 
additional housing facilities if they are to function efficiently in 
the mobilization program. As a result of numerous discussions 
with the housing agency, $40,000,000 was released for loans 
to institutions which can prove that additional housing is required 
through defense-related activities. The Council has been in 
frequent conversations with the Agency in drafting the new 
regulations. The administration of the loan program is placed 
with the Community Facilities Service of HHFA. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Because the Council has long been concerned with the exten- 
sion of old-age and survivors insurance coverage to educational 
institutions, a Subcommittee on Social Security of the Committee 
on Relationships continued its interest in the Social Security bills 
passed by the 81st Congress until a conference committee re- 


ported out the bill which finally became law. The recommenda- | 


tions of the Council were based upon the results of two opinion- 
naires sent to privately and publicly controlled institutions of 
higher education which are members of the Council. 

Privately supported and church related colleges and univer- 
sities may now come under Social Security coverage if the institu. 
tion waives its tax-exempt status and two-thirds of all employees 
petition for the right of coverage. Despite vigorous efforts on 
the part of the Council to have publicly controlled institutions 
of higher education exempted from the prohibition of coverage 
applicable to public employees who are covered by state or local 
public pension systems, the legislation eventually passed by both 
houses of Congress prevents publicly supported colleges and 
universities which have any kind of retirement plan, however 
inadequate, from participation. 

The Federal Security Agency was charged with the supervi- 
sion of Social Security for public institutions and the drawing 
up of regulations. The chairman of the Council Subcommittee 
on Social Security and members of the Council staff met with 
Federal Security officials to attempt to obtain a ruling that plans 
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such as the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association did not 
constitute public retirement plans. The Agency ruled that the 
Congress clearly intended that such plans were to be considered 


public plans if the state or municipality contributes from public 
funds. 


INCOME TAX STATUS OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


A change of policy by the Department of Internal Revenue in 
regard to income taxation of scholarships and fellowships re- 
sulted from the determination that Fulbright Act fellowships 
are subject to tax. The staff of the Council was authorized to 
cooperate with the other councils in Washington and to proceed 
independently in respect to the internal revenue policy on income 
tax payments on fellowships. Several meetings were held, and 
considerable correspondence developed with the Department of 
Internal Revenue on the problem. The existing policy, which 
is not wholly satisfactory, provides that: 

1. All post-doctoral fellowships are subject to tax, on the 
premise that the doctor’s degree represents the end product of 
an educational program. 

2. Pre-doctoral fellowships are not taxable if the fellowship 
grant does not designate the field in which work is to be done or 
does not require services on the part of the fellow. 

3. Grants-in-aid to individuals must be reported as income 
and are subject to tax. Expenses may be deducted. 

Discussions with the Department of Internal Revenue resulted 
in agreement that the Department would consider each case 
presented on its individual merits for tax exemption. 


TAXATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


In his 1950 tax message, President Truman called upon the 
Congress to modify the tax laws to close up many reported 
“loopholes.” Certain practices of educational institutions, such 
as subsidiary business corporations and “lease-backs” were spe- 
cifically criticized. The Subcommittee on Taxation of the Com- 
mittee on Relationships held two meetings to discuss the implica- 
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tions of legislation under consideration by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Arrangements were made to have witnesses 
appear before the House Committee to present testimony op- 
posing any provisions of the tax law which threatened the tradi- 
tional tax-exempt status of educational institutions. Publicity 
given to certain seemingly noneducational financial arrangements 
with business organizations by an extremely small number of 
institutions created a completely erroneous opinion of the extent 
to which institutions of higher education engaged in noneduca- 
tional business activities. 

At hearings conducted by the Ways and Means Committee 
it was quite clear that Congress had no intention of subjecting 
any income from purely educational enterprises (student cafe- 
terias, college bookstores, college farms used for demonstration, 
etc.) to federal taxation. The legislation as finally adopted 
preserved intact the tax-exempt status of business activities re- 
lated to education. However, the law, with certain limitations, 
did make enterprises not related to education subject to tax. 
Real estate owned outright by an institution and handled as 
rental property in competition on the open market remains ex- 
empt. Real estate purchased with borrowed funds and leased 
back to former owners with rentals used to retire the debt, in 
most cases, become subject to taxation. 


POSTAL RATES 


Several proposals to increase postal rates on books and on 
second-class matter were discussed through the year. At the 
time the Interstate Commerce Commission was considering the 
application of the Postmaster General to apply regular parcel 
post rates to the shipment of books, arrangements were com- 
pleted for the presentation of testimony in opposition to the 
increase. When the proposals to increase rates for other classes 
of mail come up for consideration by the Committees on Post 
Office and Civil Service, the Council will again arrange for the 
appearance of witnesses who will urge the continuance of the 
special rates now applicable to mailing costs for catalogues and 
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other printed matter mailed by nonprofit educational, religious, 
and charitable institutions. 


EMERGENCY AID TO HEALTH EDUCATION 


The financial problems facing schools of medicine, dentistry, 
osteopathy, nursing, dental hygiene, and public health have been 
becoming steadily more serious. The situation was recognized 
by the President in his 1949, 1950, and 1951 messages on the 
state of the Union, and each year he has recommended legislation 
to supply emergency financial assistance. During the 81st Con- 
gress the Senate passed S. 1453 without a dissenting vote, which 
would have provided such aid for new facilities, equipment, and 
construction. An identical bill was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The committee 
conducted prolonged hearings on the bill, but did not vote it out. 
Before and during the hearings, at the request of the Committee 
on Relationships, the Council conducted a survey of the attitude 
toward federal aid of the presidents and deans of schools offer- 
ing courses in health education. An overwhelming majority 
testified that such aid was not only desirable but critically needed. 
The 81st Congress adjourned without completing legislative 
action on the bill. 

The difficulties experienced by the armed services in obtaining 
adequate personnel in medicine, dentistry, and nursing serve to 
re-emphasize federal aid if the professional schools are to turn 
out the necessary number of thoroughly trained persons. In the 
early part of the present session of Congress, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare reported favorably on 
S. 337, which provides essentially the same emergency aid ap- 
proved last year by the Senate. The bill is now on the Senate 
Calendar and favorable action is anticipated. An identical bill, 
H.R. 2707, has been referred to the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

All indications are that opposition forces will once again focus 
their activities on the House Committee in an effort to prevent 
the bill from reaching the floor of the House. Administrators 
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of colleges and universities which have health education schools 
are faced with the necessity of vigorous action to offset the highly 
organized opposition. The Council will continue to keep inter- 
ested institutions informed of developments and to make the 
judgment of Council members available to Congressional com- 
mittees. 

FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Although bills to set up systems of general and of military 
scholarships and fellowships were introduced into the 81st Con- 
gress, it was generally recognized that they were introduced 
primarily to evoke discussion and that there was little, if any, 
chance that Congress would act upon them. Prior to and after 
the introduction of the bills, the Committee on Relationships 
and the Council staff participated in the many discussions which 
resulted in proposed legislation satisfactory to practically all in 
higher education. 

The legislation will undoubtedly again be presented to the 
Congress and will continually be reviewed by the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Relationships. The issues involved are now more 
complicated than before because of the proposed extension of 
the GI bill and scholarship aid proposed for students returned 
to college after four months of basic military training. 


ROTC PROGRAMS 


Much more likely to receive favorable congressional action 
are the proposals for a much expanded ROTC program. The 
Department of Defense submitted bills to the Senate and House 
of the 81st Congress designed to abolish the Navy Holloway 
Plan and replace it with a comparable program for all of the 
armed services. Committee hearings may have been contem- 
plated, but the unexpected advent of open warfare in Korea 
forced Congress to concentrate on the immediate emergency. 

An ROTC program identical with that proposed in the last 
Congress is contained in bills referred to the Armed Services 
Committees of the 82nd Congress. With an expanded mobiliza- 
tion program and with the prospect that a state of partial mobi- 
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lization will last for years, the ROTC proposals will be con- 
sidered in a most favorable atmosphere. The president of the 
Council is chairman of the ROTC Advisory Panel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Council staff will serve in a liaison 
capacity in relation to this proposed legislation. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


As recently as last September surplus government property 
was becoming available at a rate of about $100,000,000 per 
year of personal property and of almost $300,000,000 per year 
of real property. Availability may be at least temporarily slowed 
down or halted by the demands of defense agencies, but legisla- 
tion was enacted providing for a permanent program of disposal 
of such property as shall become surplus. 

Staff members of the Council have conferred several times 
through the year with officials in the U.S. Office of Education 
charged with the task of disposing of the property. Through 
the Council bulletin, Higher Education and National Affairs, 
institutions were advised of the status of the disposal program 
and of procedures to be followed in obtaining surplus materials. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


During the fall of 1950 the Federal Communications Com- 
mission announced that it was about to restudy the procedures 
for allocating unused television broadcasting channels and for 
the possible reallocation of channels already assigned. The 
American Council on Education, in cooperation with six other 
national organizations, joined in the formation of an ad hoc 
Joint Committee on Educational Television designed to protect 
the interests of all levels of education in the new medium of 
mass communication. The Joint Committee petitioned the FCC 
for the reservation of specific broadcast channels in the presently 
usable Very High Frequency TV bands and also in Ultra High 
Frequency bands which may ultimately become useful. 

The staff of the Council cooperated closely with the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television in arranging and planning 
for the participation of interested individuals and groups in the 
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hearings before the Commission. Staff members prepared and 
presented testimony in favor of reserving specific channels ex- 
clusively for education. The Council also joined with the Na- 
tional Education Association in partial financing of the costs 
connected with the presentations to the Commission. 

The officers of the ad hoc committee requested the American 
Council to call a meeting of the chief officers and executive secre- 
taries of the national organizations which participated in the 
formation of the Joint Committee. This meeting was called 
for March 22, 1951, to receive the report and to discuss proce- 
dures to carry out the declarations made by the FCC that educa- 
tional institutions will be permitted to use reserved channels. 


III. Reporrs ON THE WoRK OF OTHER COMMITTEES 
AND OF SPONSORED PROJECTS 


Much of my time during the past year has been spent in at- 
tempting to learn what the activities and responsibilities of the 
American Council on Education actually are. The ramifications 
of the Council’s influence are so numerous and varied that my 
indoctrination is far from complete. It would be presumptuous, 
therefore, for me to attempt to evaluate or even to describe in 
my own words the work of the various commissions, committees, 
and other groups working directly for or indirectly with the 
Council. Within necessary space and editorial limitations, the 
following sections of this report are presented as prepared by 
chairmen, directors, secretaries, or other authorized members 
of the various groups. 


COMMITTEE ON TAXATION AND FISCAL REPORTING 
TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Since rendering its last annual report, the American Council 
on Education Committee on Taxation and Fiscal Reporting has 
had three meetings. The first of these was held in Chicago on 
May 4, 1950, at which time the majority of the members of the 
Committee on Taxation and Fiscal Reporting met with the 
Executive Committee of the American Council on Education in 
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order to have its position relative to the proposed taxation of 
income from noneducational activities, as outlined before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
by Mr. Philip C. Pendleton, reaffirmed. Although there was 
prior to this meeting some thought that the position of the Com- 
mittee on Taxation and Fiscal Reporting was not entirely con- 
sistent with the position of the Executive Committee of the 
American Council on Education, it was evident at the conclusion 
of the joint meeting that the two positions were in harmony. 
Approval was accordingly given Dr. Carter Davidson, chairman, 
to issue an appropriate statement. This was done. 

The second meeting was held on July 10, 1950, for the pur- 
pose of preparing a further statement for presentation to the 
Senate Finance Committee on legislation proposed in H.R. 8920. 
Agreement was reached on a new statement. The statement was 
read to the Senate Finance Committee on July 11, 1950, by Dr. 
Carter Davidson. This statement, which was given wide cir- 
culation, expressed vigorous opposition to the all-inclusive nature 
of the proposals in H.R. 8920 in connection with the taxation 
of certain segments of institutional income. 

The committee felt then, as it does now, that had it not been 
for the outbreak of hostilities in Korea and the resulting change 
in the federal fiscal picture, the Treasury proposals affecting 
institutions of higher education in H.R. 8920 would not have 
been enacted. With the Korean hostilities particularly influenc- 
ing the thinking of members of Congress, it was not possible to 
get approval of omitting the provisions on unrelated business 
and activities in lease-backs from the bill. The activities of the 
committee, as well as those of committees of other educational 
organizations, did result in eliminating certain of the more 
inequitable features of the original Treasury proposals in H.R. 
8920. For example, H.R. 8920 placed in the exempt category 
income from research under government contracts only, whereas 
the final statute exempted all income from research contracts. 

That higher education continues to be harassed either by de- 
sign or inadvertence of the Treasury Department and the Con- 
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gress was illustrated by events leading up to the third meeting of 
the committee on March 30, in Washington. At that time the 
committee, or proxies of the committee, responded to a hasty 
summons to meet with representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and members of the Joint Committee on Taxation. The 
meeting was held at the instance of Mr. Collin Stam, chief of 
the Joint Committee on Taxation, to discuss proposed legislation 
providing for a withholding tax of 20 percent on corporate 
dividends, bond interest, interest on savings accounts, and so 
forth. Because the meeting had been called on such short notice, 
institutional representatives did not have adequate time in which 
to prepare any sort of brief or to have complete answers to all 
of the questions that arose. However, vigorous objections were 
voiced to the proposal as presented which would involve educa- 
tional institutions in considerably more work and consequent 
expense and, in some cases, in an actual loss of revenue through 
deferment of income. The meeting was quite inconclusive. Ac- 
cordingly, a second hearing was held April 20, on which date 
the committee as a whole met with representatives of govern- 
ment. 

A review of the activities of the past year reaffirms our pre- 
viously stated position that independence in higher education 
can be assured only through eternal vigilance and aggressive 
action. 

UNIVERSITY-GOVERNMENT CENTER 
ON SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


On December 30, 1950, the executive and finance committees 
of the University-Government Center on Social Security Admin- 
istration, affliated with the American Council on Education 
(formerly the Council’s Committee on Education and Social 
Security), voted to suspend operations pending efforts to secure 
funds to carry on its work. Previous reports of the Council 
have described the activities of the Center: (1) in conducting 
institutes (a) for administrators of federal and state organiza- 
tions of social insurance and public assistance, and (b) for college 
and university teachers of social security and related subjects; 
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(2) making studies of the knowledge and skills involved in the 
administration of social security, and (3) publication. Between 
1944 and 1950 thirty institutes and seminars were held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and at various universities. The studies of social 
security administration and allied topics appeared in a series of 
pamphlets, articles, and brochures and in a book, People and 
Process in Social Security, which has been widely used in in-service 
training and in undergraduate, graduate, and professional edu- 
cation. 


REPORT ON THE EVALUATION OF THE USAFI PROGRAM 


For several years the Committee on the Armed Forces Edu- 
cation Program, formerly the Committee on the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, has felt the need for an over-all evalua- 
tion of the armed forces education program. In accordance 
with this expressed interest on the part of the committee, the 
American Council on Education entered into a special contract 
with the armed services to make such an evaluation. The con- 
tract provides for “a continuing examination of educational 
materials utilized by the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
to insure that these materials are representative of the best 
standards established by civilian correspondence educational 
programs.” 

For the purpose of carrying out the provision of this contract, 
the Council appointed W. W. Charters as director of the evalua- 
tion, and also appointed an advisory committee to assist the 
director, consisting of A. J. Brumbaugh, chairman, Paul Elicker, 
Edgar Dale, Walter S. Bittner, and Lee M. Thurston. Imme- 
diately following his appointment as director, Dr. Charters 
undertook a preliminary exploratory examination of the Armed 
Forces Institute program with a view to developing a plan to be 
considered by his advisory committee. The advisory committee 
met in Chicago on August 7, 1950, to consider the plans pre- 
sented by the director. The plans included six distinct projects 
which the director asked the committee to consider with a view 
to determining both their relevance and their relative impor- 
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tance. These projects, all of which were approved by the com- 
mittee, briefly stated are: 
Project 1. A history of the development of the USAFI 
education program 
It was suggested that this project be expanded so as to 
include a philosophical treatment of USAFI’s activity as an 
outstanding venture in the field of adult education. 
Project 2. Who are the students? 
Project 3. Courses offered 
It was agreed that this project should constitute a major 
portion of the study. 
Project 4. Success of the USAFI program 
Project 5. Uses made of the courses 
This project relates particularly to the extent to which col- 
leges accept credit for correspondence courses, and what 
other uses are made of the courses, or the results of in- 
formal study measured by examinations. 
Project 6. Attitudes toward USAFI 
This includes attitudes of schools and colleges, military 
administration, the public, and the enrollees. 


The reports of progress made by the director indicate that 
the evaluation study is progressing according to schedule and 
that in the early future the advisory committee will meet to con- 
sider reports on the various projects noted above. This study, 
when completed, should be significant, not only as it relates to 
the work of the committee on the armed forces education 
program, but should also have considerable value to all institu- 
tions interested in correspondence courses and adult education. 


COMMISSION ON ACCREDITATION OF SERVICE EXPERIENCES 


The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences was 
established in December 1946 with a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation for an initial two-year period. In 1948, it became 
apparent that some aspects of the work would have to be con- 
tinued beyond the original terms of the program. Since neither 
the military services nor such service agencies as USAFI grant 
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credit, or evaluate their own programs in terms of academic 
credit, it was felt that effective liaison between the services and 
civilian education could best be provided by the commission. 
Some additional financial support was obtained and the activities 
of the commission were expanded. 

Originally, when the Commission on Accreditation was estab- 
lished, we thought in terms of a short project primarily to help 
in the placement or replacement of the veteran in an educational 
program. It was believed that for a period of a year or, at 
most, two years, there would be a need for this service, but in- 
stead of a decrease, the work of the commission has increased. 
There have been three factors which have influenced the need 
of the commission’s service. First, the number of veterans who 
returned or entered school far exceeded expectations. Further- 
more, many veterans did not enroll immediately; thus, since the 
end of World War II each semester found new applicants ask- 
ing that their military schooling be considered for academic 
credit. Second, the recognition by high military authority of 
the importance of education apart from technical training for 
military personnel on active duty, which has resulted in thou- 
sands of officers and enlisted personnel on their own time, and 
largely at their own expense, attempting to raise their educational 
level. This program has resulted in a continued and increased 
need for assistance in evaluating military training and experi- 
ence. Third, once again America faces a world crisis. Now 
once more we have another draft and an increased military estab- 
lishment, which will mean that in the next several years we must 
again try to replace these young people in an educational pro- 
gram when they return to civilian life. To do this to the best 
advantage of both the student and the school, educational in- 
stitutions are working out programs which will recognize meas- 
urable educational growth achieved while in the service. Because 
of this situation, the demands on the commission’s advisory serv- 
ice have greatly increased. 

In January of 1951 the Commission on Accreditation devoted 
its meeting to the adoption of recommendations covering the 
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accreditation of military experience. These statements were 
expanded and released as a bulletin by the commission in March 
of this year. Approximately 50,000 copies were mailed to edu- 
cational institutions throughout the continental United States. 

In February 1951 the commission made a survey of the accred- 
itation policies and practices of higher institutions in connection 
with evaluating military training and experience. The survey 
was made in response to the many requests the commission re- 
ceived from higher institutions for information concerning the 
general policies being followed by other colleges and universities. 

In August 1950 Thomas N. Barrows, the director of the 
commission since its establishment, resigned to accept a position 
as the associate director of extension at the University of Calli- 
fornia. On February 1, 1951, Dr. Charles W. McLane, director 
of admissions at the University of Missouri, succeeded Dr. 
Barrows. 


NAVAL RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The American Council on Education has continued its assist- 
ance for the fifth year to the Office of Naval Research primarily 
in connection with that Office’s program of research dealing 
with scientific engineering and specialized manpower problems. 
For this purpose the Council has established a Scientific Man- 
power Advisory Panel composed of Dean E. G. Williamson, 
University of Minnesota, chairman; Dean Paul H. Appleby, 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship, Syracuse University; 
Francis J. Brown, American Council on Education; W. W. 
Charters, Maple City, Michigan; Arthur S. Flemming, presi- 
dent, Ohio Wesleyan University; and E. F. Lindquist, State 
University of Iowa. 

Through meetings and by correspondence the panel has as- 
sisted in planning the research program and in evaluating pro- 
posals for suggested studies. In addition, as requested by the 
Manpower Branch, consultants have been supplied to render 
assistance on specific projects. 

During this past year, work has been completed on two 
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contracts: (1) production of doctorates in the physical sciences 
since 1935, (2) in-service development of scientific workers. 
In connection with these contracts the following reports have 
been prepared for the Office of Naval Research: 
“Activities of Employed Scientists and Engineers for Keeping Currently 
Informed in Their Field of Work” 
“Developing a Depth Essay Questionnaire To Assess the Market for 
Further Education among Employed Scientists and Engineers” 
“Developing an Objective Item Questionnaire to Assess the Market for 
Further Education among Employed Aduits” 
“Educational Status, Needs, and Opportunities of Industrial Research 
Scientists in the Philadelphia Metropolitan District” 
“Effect of Questionnaire Form on Course Requests of Employed Adults” 
“Supervisors’ Estimates of Educational Needs among Their Subordi- 
nates” 
“Construction of a Geographic Code for Educational Institutions” 
“Production of Doctorates in the Sciences, 1936-1948” 
The study of needs and demands for scientific personnel is 


being continued under the direction of Miss Alice V. Yeomans. 


CONFERENCE BOARD OF ASSOCIATED RESEARCH COUNCILS 


One of the major activities of the board during this past year 
has been the development of a study of human resources and 
advanced training. This study is under the direction of a com- 
mission appointed by the board and representing each of the 
four Councils (American Council on Education, American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, National Research Council, and Social 
Science Research Council). Dr. Dael Wolfle is director of the 
study. 

The board also recommended to the State Department that 
steps be taken to coordinate the various programs for the ex- 
change of persons. Certain administrative matters pertaining 
to the Committee on International Exchange of Persons were 
also before the board. 


THE COMMISSION ON THE OCCUPIED AREAS 


The Commission on the Occupied Areas was organized in 
1948 to advise concerning the development of United States 
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programs in Germany, Japan, and Austria, and to stimulate 
voluntary cultural relations with those countries. In February 
1951 the active phase of the commission’s work came to a close. 

From its inception, COA took the firm position that it was 
not sufficient to deal with the occupied areas in terms of mere 
physical relief, economic aid, security measures, and diplomatic 
action, essential as these were. It was dedicated to the idea 
that we must also supply moral, spiritual, and educational leader- 
ship directed toward bringing about those changes in men’s minds 
essential to the building of lasting peaceful attitudes. It insisted 
that such measures were necessary to build a democratic Ger- 
many and Japan. 

To accomplish these objectives, COA advocated (1) redefin- 
ing our objectives in these countries to stress educational aims, 
(2) strengthening the caliber of U.S. personnel abroad, (3) de- 
veloping a program of exchange of persons between the United 
States and the occupied countries, to include all age and occupa- 
tional groups, but stressing the exchange of government and lay 
leaders, (4) encouraging the expansion of voluntary efforts, 
both independently of government programs, and in support of 
government-financed projects. 

During its brief life of less than three years, COA has had 
the satisfaction of seeing all of its major objectives approved 
and put into effect by our government agencies. It has itself 
played an active part, through conferences, field consultantships, 
policy declarations, publications, and advisory service, in estab- 
lishing new directions in official programs and in stimulating and 
coordinating voluntary efforts. 

It has been particularly active in building the present sub- 
stantial exchange program with Germany, Austria, Japan, and 
the Ryukyus. Its Orientation Center has received, since May 
1950, more than 1,000 German leaders who have arrived for 
visits during the past year, and has recently provided similar 
service for prominent nationals of the various ECA countries. 
The commission has established the standards for sponsorship of 
such visits and, through its technical panels, has administered 
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directly many of the visits. It has helped select qualified persons 
for government educational posts in the occupied countries. It 
has aided the Institute of International Education to place Ger- 
man, Japanese, and Austrian students and has in many other 
ways cooperated with the Institute. Another interesting project 
involved sending three members of COA to Germany and Aus- 
tria, at the request of the State Department, to survey the role 
of American voluntary efforts in building relations with those 
countries. 

The past year has been a particularly active one for the com- 
mission. It organized two major conferences, the first in May 
1950 on Japan and the Ryukyus, attended by 170 delegates of 
nearly 100 organizations, with numerous American officials and 
Japanese leaders coming from abroad. The Second National 
Conference on the Occupied Areas, held on November 30 and 
December 1, was even larger, with more than 200 national 
voluntary organizations in attendance. This conference unani- 
mously resolved its determination to continue the work begun 
by the commission and urged the Council to take immediate 
steps to initiate a successor agency to coordinate international 
cultural relations in occupied areas and in other countries where 
the United States has a special stake. 

The commission’s twelve technical panels, sponsored also by 
various leading national associations, were also active in varying 
degrees. Four of the panels, Governmental Affairs, Youth and 
Community Affairs, Religious Affairs, and Legal Affairs, spon- 
sored distinguished visitors from abroad. Other panels prepared 
bibliographies and book abstracts, secured scholarship aid for 
students, aided in the selection of consultants and staff for over- 
seas service, and provided general advisory services to govern- 
ment and voluntary agencies in their fields. 

The commission concluded its program by formulating a pro- 
posal for the creation of a permanent Commission on Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations which would provide a means of main- 
taining and expanding the activities of COA and of its predeces- 
sor, the Commission on International Educational Reconstruction. 
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Publications since May 1950 have included the following 
pamphlets: 
Educational Progress in Japan and the Ryukyus, edited by Harold E. 
Snyder and Margretta S. Austin 
Japan Moves toward Democracy by D. E. Nugent 
Responsibilities of Voluntary Agencies in the Occupied Areas. A report 
of the Second National Conference on the Occupied Countries, edited 
by Harold E. Snyder and George E. Beauchamp 
The Role of Voluntary Agencies in Germany and Japan, by Karl W. 
Bigelow, Bernice Bridges, and William E. McManus 
In addition the Occupied Countries News Notes was issued 
semimonthly until December. The staff’s final report, dn Ex- 
periment in International Cultural Relations, is now in press. 
Financial support for the commission and for several of its 
panels has been provided by the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
commission has also administered several projects on contract 
with the Department of State, the Department of the Army, 
and the Federal Security Agency. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL PROGRAM IN LATIN AMERICA 


At the end of World War I, German-sponsored primary and 
secondary schools were established in many of the larger cities 
and some of the smaller communities in Latin America. These 
schools were sponsored by the local German colonies and in 
many cases received subsidies from the German government. 
Administrators and teachers were brought from Germany or 
were members of the local German communities. In view of the 
fact that the private school is as important and necessary in 
Latin America as it was in the United States before our public 
school system developed, these schools flourished and increased 
in number from year to year. Their academic standards were 
high and tens of thousands of Latin-American children studied 
in them. 

At the beginning of World War II, a survey of German 
activities in Latin America was made by the Department of 
State and the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. It was 
found that the German schools were outstandingly successful 
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in promoting the cultural, political, and commercial interests 
of that country in the other Americas. 

At the request of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
the Council called a conference composed of representatives of 
governmental departments, educational associations, and repre- 
sentatives from several colleges and universities to discuss this 
problem. It was decided to set up a program for American- 
sponsored schools in Latin America, and a grant of $27,000 was 
made late in 1942 to the Council by the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs to initiate the project. A committee was 
appointed by the Council, with E. D. Grizzell as chairman, to 
administer this project under the name of the Inter-American 
Schools Service with Roy Tasco Davis as director. In 1943 the 
sponsorship of the program was transferred to the Department 
of State and became a part of its Cultural Relations Division. 
The Council has received the following annual grants from the 
Department of State since 1943: 


SRNGD k66. 0 ebkbwis en cnecanweadteeneetns $220,000.00 
SPIED 6060s de envaddndsctaddnssadansn 75,000.00 
SUED Kew bi sede dsidssuccessnwsdccedes 120,000.00 
COUT 6h c6Scbsesicnducucdnedsceseaens 209,044.00 
UUM Skids ses baddenavccsneeawnneneens 170,781.00 
SUSE veveeresnaveccsnasecsuveseanesa 181,000.00 
SPN bi sscdcednstacsacdeseseveceawes 161,000.00 
FOO ON bass snaracccdsevecenecavsesseans 171,000.00 

WR iid cedaiscesassnnsssvseines $1,307,825.00 


Following is a résumé of some of the activities carried on by 
the Inter-American Schools Service since it was established: 

1. Liaison. It has acted as a liaison representative between 
the schools and scores of public and private organizations and 
individuals in the United States, including governmental, cultural, 
educational, and commercial agencies. 

2. Student Placement. It has provided advice and assistance 
to Latin-American students desiring to study in educational 
institutions in the United States and to American families pro- 
ceeding to Latin America. 
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3. Accreditation. It has arranged for the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools to appoint a special 
committee on accreditation under which the number of fully 
accredited secondary schools in Latin America has increased 
from 3 to 14. 

4. Fund Raising. The Service assists schools in their cam- 
paigns to raise funds locally for building purposes. Contribu- 
tions in excess of $2,500,000 have been made for this purpose 
since the Inter-American Schools Service was established. In 
this connection the Service obtained a ruling from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to the effect that contributions made to Amer- 
ican-sponsored schools in Latin America are deductable under 
the income tax law. It also obtained a ruling that contributions 
made to the American Council on Education for Cultural Centers 
jointly maintained by the Department of State and nationals 
of the country in which these centers operate may be deducted 
in making income tax returns. The Department has expressed 
appreciation to the American Council for its assistance in this 
matter. 

5. Teacher Placement. One of the most important activities 
of the Service has been that of recruiting administrative officers 
and teachers for the schools. It maintains a file of more than 
five hundred candidates whose credentials have been carefully 
checked. This file is constantly under revision. When a school 


reports a vacancy, the credentials of candidates who are pre- | 


pared by training and experience to fill the position are made 
available to the interested school. 

6. Professional Service. Information and recommendations 
relative to teaching materials, textbooks, professional publica- 
tions, tests and measurements, reference books, and visual aids 
have been furnished from time to time to all the schools with 
which the Service is cooperating. 

7. Grants-in-Aid. Since 1943 grants-in-aid have been made 
annually to nonsectarian and nonprofit schools to assist them in 
employing teachers and administrators from the United States. 
These grants were from funds made available to the Council 
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under its contract with the Department of State, and during the 
period from 1943 to 1951 have amounted to $1,058,680.55. 
These grants are screened by a subcommittee of which Henry 
Grattan Doyle is chairman. During this period grants totaling 
$47,333.36 have been made to the schools for the acquisition 
of textbooks, reference books, and teaching aids. 

8. Growth and Enrollment. During the period in which the 
program has been operating, the enrollment in American-spon- 
sored schools has greatly increased, particularly in the non- 
sectarian and nonprofit community schools, where the increase 
was approximately 400 percent. Most of these schools find it 
necessary to maintain a waiting list of students desiring to enroll. 
The present enrollment in all American-sponsored schools in 
Latin-America, including those sponsored by United States reli- 
gious organizations, is approximately 65,000. 

9. Cost of Program. The cost of operating these schools 
is approximately seven million dollars annually, which comes 
from tuition charges and local gifts. This does not include 
contributions for building purposes, which have amounted in 
recent years to approximately two million five hundred thousand 
dollars. The cost of the Council’s Latin-American school proj- 
ect, including services rendered to these schools and grants-in- 
aid to nonsectarian, nonprofit community schools, averages only 
about $175,000 annually. The low average cost per student is 
due largely to contributed services of teachers and administra- 
tors in church-sponsored schools. 

10. Teaching Aids. Approximately ten thousand books, 
pamphlets, charts, maps, and similar materials, which were ac- 
quired by the Inter-American Schools Service without cost, have 
been sent to the schools. 

11. Number of Schools Served. In addition to the twenty- 
five nonsectarian, nonprofit community schools that have received 
professional and technical advice, and grants-in-aid for teachers’ 
salaries and for material and supplies, there are one hundred 
forty-six schools in Latin America sponsored by Protestant and 
Catholic church organizations in the United States. These 
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schools have sought and received professional and technical 
advice and gifts of teaching materials that were contributed to 
the Service. There are also thirty-eight schools sponsored by 
United States commercial organizations which have received 
professional and technical advice and which have used the Service 
in recruiting teachers. 

12. Latin-American Cooperation. The program is strongly 
supported by the nationals of the communities in which the 
schools are located, probably due to the fact that they are re- 
garded as cooperative projects in which Latin Americans actively 
participate. All of them have charters or permits from national 
or local officials. 

Since the last annual report, application forms and informa- 
tion have been sent to 1,497 teachers and administrators inter- 
ested in Latin America. The credentials of 252 candidates have 
been screened and placed in our files, which now contain complete 
information concerning approximately five hundred teachers who 
are available. During the year 41 teachers and administrators 
have been employed with the cooperation of the Service. 

The director conferred with the executive secretary of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and plans are now being made 
for that commission to prepare a list of approved Latin-American 
schools that do not meet all of the requirements for accreditation 
on account of bilingual and binational problems, but which offer 
a program that prepares students for admission to schools and 
colleges in the United States. There are now fourteen fully 
accredited secondary schools in Latin America and three others 
have applied for accreditation. 

The Inter-American Schools Service cooperated with the De- 
partment of State in establishing an American-type school in 
Tangier, Morocco, and selected a principal for that school. 

During the past year grants that were made to twenty schools 
from the 1949-50 budget have been forwarded to those schools. 
The current contract with the Department of State provides for 
a grant to the Council of $171,000, which is to be expended 
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| before October 1, 1951, under the following budget: 
D I. OpeRATION OF Service Orrice (1.A.S.S.) 
y 1. Professional services: salaries 
d DD hice ccknckeseveeccntiniens $6,433.33 
e Assistant to Director .........ecee00. 2,250.00 
| Secretarial services ....cccccccccccces 10,966.67 
1A. Social Security Fund .....ccccccccesecs 250.00 
) $19,900.00 
: ; Git nicawiianen 2,050.00 
*f 3. Telephone, telegraph, and cables ......... 1,500.00 
y G FR vviscéasccdanesenceinasneasns 800.00 
a] } 5. Supplies, printing, and general office expense 2,050.00 
6. Travel expense of representatives of I.A.S.S. 3,500.00 
a. TE sitsinctiissscesniemmentenens $29,800.00 
r- II. Grants, MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES, AND 
e ADMINISTRATION (1.A.S.S.) 
te 7. Professional materials and supplies for 
“ American schools in Latin America ..... 5,000.00 
8. Grants-in-aid to American-sponsored schools 
rs 1 EA AO occ ddccccvccesincee 129,500.00 
9. Clerical and accounting expense of the 
he American Council on Education ....... 6,700.00 
on Se Ge on 0k4seccccnenasosseaassas $171,000.00 
de | FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 
= The Council continues to screen candidates for awards to 
= teach in American-sponsored schools under the terms of the Ful- 
onl bright Act. The selection of candidates for awards is made by 
nd the Inter-American Schools Service, which has had a great deal 
lly of experience in screening teaching candidates for American- 
prs sponsored schools in Latin America. Eighteen awards were 
made to teachers in American-sponsored schools in Greece for 
Je- the school year beginning in September 1950. Under the pro- 
- gram for the school year beginning in September 1951, the fol- 
_ lowing awards were authorized: 
- GREECE: 
ls. | American Farm School, Salonika ................... 3 
for Fem Cea, THRE..6 oni cnc veciccccecvccteves 5 
led Se Sr. BD ao n'a innnddkdssddaxneeaaas + 
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ei Se, IE 6 kon hb vidideniSetatennesee 5 
GN hc ctcantncuwesdadewnbings 2 
AA; ENOOE, CHINO =o. Gaia Seis ede eS Gee es 2 
TURKEY: 
Admiral Bristol Hospital School of Nursing, Istanbul... 1 
PUT EOE, SOUS opis ohirecindies cease sss cesae en 1 
American College for Girls, Istanbul ................ 1 
American Academy for Girls, Uskiidar, Istanbul ........ l 
American High School for Boys, Tarsus .............. 1 
American Junior High School for Boys, Talas, Kayseri.. 1 
American Collegiate Institute, Girls, Izmir ............ 1 
Ecypt: 
American College for Girls, Cairo ...............45- 1 


The fields of instruction in which the above awards were 
available are as follows: 


Agriculture .......... 1 SE da bewehivennae 1 
SE kde nwceweane 13 oo ee 1 
SE vstvvessasese 1 Physical education .... 1 
Home economics ..... I eee rer 1 
Library science ...... 1 Social welfare ....... 6 
Mathematics ........ 1 Shop practice ........ l 


The correspondence relative to this program has been volumi- 
nous. Inthe period between August 1, 1950, and March 1, 1951, 
application forms were sent to 689 prospective candidates, 240 
of whom submitted formal applications. After the credentials 
of these candidates had been carefully screened, 49 were recom- 
mended to the Department of State for favorable consideration. 

During the course of the year, the director of the Inter- 
American Schools Service conferred in New York with repre- 
sentatives of all the American schools in Greece, Turkey, and 
Egypt to which teachers have been assigned under the Fulbright 
program. As the result of this conference a great deal of in- 
formation was obtained that is useful in screening candidates 
for these awards. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


In the spring of 1944 a few educators from Canada and the 
United States held conversations about creating a stronger edu- 
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cational bulwark for the safeguarding of the friendly relations 
between the two neighbors. These conversations led to the 
formation in the autumn of 1944 of the nongovernmental 
Canada-United States Committee on Education. Nine members 
from each side of the border were selected to represent each 
country’s various geographic areas, educational levels, and fields 
of cultural concern. From its beginning the committee has been 
under the auspices of the American Council on Education, the 
Canada and Newfoundland Education Association, the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, and the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities. 

In status and personnel, the committee is now recognized as 
a powerful agency for influencing relations across the border. 
The committee serves as a clearing house for cultural relations 
between two great independent neighbors. It cooperates with 
schools, colleges, agencies of adult education, and professional 
organizations, and carries on a program of research, publication, 
and of promotion of cooperative action between the two nations. 

The committee is now in its seventh year of work, during 
which time there have been several extended sessions of the full 
committee and numerous meetings of the executive committee. 

A major part of the committee’s work has been to conduct or 
encourage studies of problems of mutual interest in the two 
nations. One of the more extensive of these had to do with 
an examination of history textbooks with special reference to the 
attention devoted to the history of the one country in the high 
school textbooks of the other. This report revealed that the 
history of Canada is neglected in the textbooks used in the 
schools of the United States, and that some minor differences 
between Canada and the United States are overemphasized in 
the Canadian textbooks. The report recommended a more bal- 
anced treatment of all periods in Canadian history, with greater 
emphasis on the common movements of the two countries as 
well as their mutual interest in safeguarding domestic and world 
peace. It is anticipated that the report will have real influence 
on the new high school textbooks of the two nations. A com- 
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parable study of geography textbooks is being planned by the 
committee. The committee has issued a report relating to “kinds 
of cooperation that have gone forward between schools and 
organizations of the two nations.” This report describes scores 
of cooperative undertakings by schools, colleges, youth groups, 
and adult organizations. Surveys of the opinions of senior high 
school students regarding the two neighboring countries have 
been going forward since 1948 with such promising results that 
an expansion of this activity is under consideration. 

Other activities of the committee, completed, continuing, or 
recently initiated, are concerned with teacher exchange, pupil 
correspondence, exchange of educational broadcasts and films, 
the preparation and publication of magazine articles, critical 
review of manuscripts, arrangements for speakers from across 
the border, and such other matters as present themselves. 

During the summer of 1950 the University of Michigan spon- 
sored a Canada-United States Workshop, and a limited number 
of scholarships were made available to Canadian students. The 
workshop was in the charge of Professor Charles FE. Phillips of 
the University of Toronto, and a booklet entitled /nternational 
Understanding Via Education was prepared by the students. It 
is hoped that similar workshops may be provided in future sum- 
mer sessions in other American and Canadian universities. 

A graduate student at the University of Toronto is under- 
taking the construction of a test to measure the attitudes of 
Canadian high school students toward Americans. It is antici- 
pated that this test will be very useful to the committee. 

Because citizens of the United States know much less about 
Canada than Canadians know about the United States, it has 
seemed desirable also to promote more active concern about 
Canada in the educational institutions of the United States. 
Suggestions for this purpose that have been brought to the atten- 
tion of selected American universities include the following: 

1. Provide in summer sessions for one or more lectures on 
Canadian history, geography, government, or issues involv- 
ing Canada-United States relationships. 
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2. Offer courses especially for teachers, relating to Canadian 
history, government, and geography. 

Financial support is received from the Carnegie Endowment 

for International Peace and the Carnegie Corporation of New 


York. 


The plans for using education to safeguard friendship be- 
tween Canada and the United States have already interested 
leaders in other countries, and it is likely that bilateral com- 
mittees between neighboring nations will become quite numerous 
in the years ahead, in which case the experiences of the Canada- 
United States Committee will be a valuable source of reference. 
At the last meeting of the executive committee in Toronto on 
December 12, 1950, Mr. John Chadwick of the Office of High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom met with the committee 
as an observer. He expressed the hope that a British observer 
might be present at future meetings of the committee, and the 
executive committee expressed approval of this suggestion. 

The present officers of the committee are Professor Charles E. 
Phillips, University of Toronto, Canadian co-chairman; Dean 
J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan, American co-chairman; 
Mr. F. K. Stewart of the Canadian Education Association, 
Canadian co-secretary; and Professor J. W. Brouillette, Louisi- 
ana State University, American co-secretary. The executive 
committee is now in the process of making plans for a meeting of 


the full committee to be held in some American city in the fall 
of 1951. 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


The Committee on Religion and Education has been actively— 
though it cannot yet be said effectually—engaged in perfecting 
plans for further study in the area of its responsibility. 

Since its report was published in April 1947 a significant 
growth of interest in the relation of religion to public education 
has been discernible. It seems fair to say that there has been a 
gradual approach to the position there outlined, calling for 
a middle course between the ignoring of religious subject matter, 
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on the one hand, and substantive doctrinal teaching of religion, 
on the other. Highly significant is the publication in February 
of the Educational Policy Commission’s report, Moral and Spir- 
itual Values in the Public Schools. In dealing with the religious 
question the commission takes the same line our committee took 
in respect to the policy that should be followed. 

Whatever may happen in the future, the lead given by the 
American Council in setting up the Princeton conference in 1943 
and in creating thereafter a committee to explore the relationship 
between religion and education in American culture marks an 


epoch in contemporary educational thinking concerning that 
problem. 


COMMITTEE ON DISCRIMINATIONS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


On the recommendation of the National Conference of Edu- 
cators on Discriminations in College Admissions, held Novem- 
ber 4-5, 1949, in Chicago, the Committee on Discriminations 
in Higher Education entered upon a program of further activity. 
Finances for this work have been provided by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith. A central office has been set up by 
the committee at the Council’s headquarters, with Francis J. 
Brown as secretary, and Richard B. Anliot as executive secre- 
tary. The office serves as a clearinghouse for factual informa- 
tion on all aspects of the discriminations problem at the college 
and university level, and also cooperates in conferences on the 
subject when requested to do so. 

At the request of the Chicago conference, the committee had 
planned to conduct a comprehensive research study of discrim- 
inations in graduate and professional school admissions, com- 
parable to the study already completed on undergraduate admis- 
sions, but the abnormality of the present situation makes such a 
study inadvisable at this time. 

However, the committee has gone ahead with its program of 
cooperating in the holding of conferences on the problem. The 
first conference which it co-sponsored was held in Washington, 
D.C., April 24, 1950, with the Committee on Discriminations 
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of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia 
as sponsor. About 85 administrators, faculty members, and stu- 
dents from 28 institutions participated in the one-day conference. 

The second group meeting for which the committee was co- 
sponsor was the Midwest Educators’ Conference on Discrim- 
inations in Higher Education, held in Chicago, November 3-4, 
1950. The other co-sponsor was the Midwest Committee on 
Discriminations in Higher Education, consisting of educators 
from Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Indiana. Every major 
college and university, and the professional schools of medicine, 
dentistry, nursing, law, engineering, and veterinary medicine in 
the four states of the Midwest region were invited to send repre- 
sentatives. A total of 198 presidents, admissions officers, and 
faculty members from 75 institutions and representatives of in- 
terested organizations accepted invitations to attend. The report 
of this conference is now being published by the Council. 

The first Mountain States Regional Conference on Discrim- 
inations in Higher Education took place February 10, 1951, at 
the University of Denver. It was co-sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Discriminations and the Mountain States Committee 
on Discriminations in Higher Education. Presidents, admissions 
oficers, faculty members, and student representatives were 
among those invited from the undergraduate and professional 
institutions of higher learning of the region. Approximately 
80 persons, representing 14 colleges and universities of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, attended. 

In addition to conferences of educators, the committee’s pri- 
mary activity during this year has been the planning and con- 
ducting of the National Student Conference on Human Relations 
in Higher Education, held at Earlham College, Richmond, Indi- 
ana, March 29-31. The cooperating organizations, helping to 
plan the conference, were the United States National Student 
Association, YWCA and YMCA Student Divisions, National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, Newman Club Federa- 


*Francis J. Brown, Floyd W. Reeves, and Richard B. Anliot, eds., Discrimina- 


tions in Higher Education, Studies, Series I, No. 50 (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1951). 
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tion, National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith. 

The purpose of the conference was “to enable student leaders 
to study the problems of discrimination in higher education, and 
to encourage and promote the equalization and expansion of 
opportunities for all persons to share in the experience of higher 
education without any restriction beyond that of individual 
capacity.” Problem areas discussed included admissions, student 
organizations, economic aid to students, housing and eating facil- 
ities, curricula, athletics, recreation and health, legislation, and 
graduate placement. Student leaders from all regionally accred- 
ited colleges and universities in the country were invited to attend. 
Some 95 colleges and universities from 27 states, widely distrib- 
uted geographically, were represented by the 265 conferees who 
participated. A printed report of the conference will be pub- 
lished.? 

COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITING PROCEDURES 

The Committee on Accrediting Procedures has been relatively 
inactive during the past year. The chairman of the committee, 
upon consultation with the president of the Council, decided that 
every effort should be made to maintain close liaison with the 
National Commission on Accrediting Procedures. Accordingly, a 
communication was addressed to the chairman of the National 
Commission suggesting a conference on the relationships between 
the Council’s committee and the commission, and on the role 
that the Council’s committee might play in developments on ac- 
creditation. Thus far this conference has not materialized. 
The chairman of the committee, A. J. Brumbaugh, is currently 
canvassing the membership of the committee for proposals as to 
next steps which the Council’s committee should take. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF EVALUATION 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
This study, sponsored by the Committee on Measurement and 
Evaluation, under the chairmanship of Earl J. McGrath, U.S. 


? Francis J. Brown and Richard B. Anliot, Human Relations in Higher Education, 
Studies, Series I, No. 51 (Washington: American Council on Education, 1951). 
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Commissioner of Education, was initiated in 1949 with a $50,000 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation, as stated in the 1950 
Annual Report. 

The project is supervised by an executive committee of eleven 
persons headed by T. R. McConnell, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. It is operated by a small central staff at Michigan 
State College under the direction of Paul L. Dressel, with the co- 
operation of the following institutions: Antioch College, Boston 
University, Colgate University, Florida State University, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Harvard University, Kansas State College, 
Michigan State College, University of Minnesota, Drake Uni- 
versity, Kansas State Teachers College, Muskingum College, 
Oklahoma A & M College, Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Stephens College, Syracuse University, Western Washington 
College of Education, Wright Junior College (Chicago), Colo- 
rado State College of Education, University of Chicago. 

These twenty institutions worked together during the first 
year of the study. By agreement, emphasis is upon enlisting the 
active participation of members of the teaching faculties. To this 
end, six intercollege faculty committees, concerned respectively 
with the following fields, have been at work since March and 
April 1950: (1) Communications, (2) Science, (3) Social Sci- 
ence, (4) Humanities, (5) Critical Thinking, and (6) Attitudes, 
Values, and Personal Adjustment. The participating institutions 
contribute $500 each to the general budget of the project, pay 
the expenses of their representatives attending necessary meet- 
ings, and contribute professional and clerical services in varying 
amounts for work locally conducted as a part of the project. 

A summer workshop was conducted at Michigan State College, 
and a second workshop was held in June 1951. Each of the six 
intercollege faculty committees has established the framework 
of one or more evaluation instruments within its field, including a 
number of specific test items developed, tried out, and refined for 
inclusion. During the summer of 1951 the central staff and some 
of the institutional representatives will undertake the final editing 
of these instruments. It is expected that the completed instru- 
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ments will be available for experimental use in each of the par- 
ticipating institutions by September 1, 1951. Each of the com- 
mittees then expects to inaugurate an experiment involving the 
testing of beginning college students and subsequent testing of the 
same students at later stages in their college careers. The com- 
mittees will also give attention to developing methods of measur- 
ing other important outcomes of general education for which in- 
struments have not yet been devised. 

Plans have been developed for the project during the next 
three or four years provided adequate financial support can be 
continued. A “Manual of Procedures” is being developed by 
the central staff and the cooperating institutions, embodying the 
best known practices in defining objectives and in constructing 
and refining test items and complete measuring instruments. 
The use of this manual by members of the teaching faculties 
actively interested in improving measurement and instruction 
promises a useful and widespread stimulus in that important 
area. An outline of a final report of the entire project has 
been tentatively formulated. Such a report, when completed 
and published, would be intended to carry to college and 
university faculty members everywhere the fruits of the entire 
years, and designed to afford an effective aid toward the improve- 
ment of measurement in general education. 

The movement toward fitting undergraduate instruction more 
accurately to the needs and vital interests of students in the mod- 
ern world, denoted by the rubric of general education, is so well 
founded and full of vitality that the cooperative effort to devise 
new and reliable means of measuring its outcomes is an undertak- 
ing of very great significance. 


THE PACIFIC COAST COMMITTEE 


The Pacific Coast Committee of the American Council on 
Education contains members from the states of Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, and Arizona, and is devoted to fos- 
tering projects appropriate to its region but of national signif- 
cance. During the past year it has confined its activities to the 
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sponsoring and general supervision of a study of general educa- 
tion in the junior colleges of California, under the direction of 
Dr. Lamar Johnson, financed by two grants totaling $45,000 
from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. The study which began with a six-week workshop at the 
University of California at Los Angeles in the summer of 1950 
will culminate in a similar workshop in the summer of 1951. 
Chairman of the committee is Lynn White, Jr. 


THE CALIFORNIA STUDY OF GENERAL EDUCATION IN 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


‘Democratic citizenship in the atomic age demands a much 
broader preparation than was needed in earlier years. The perils 
and opportunities which mankind faces are too overwhelming to 
be entrusted to an uninformed and functionally illiterate citizenry. 
Forces disruptive of wholesome family life threaten complete 
disintegration of this stabilizing institution, unless determined 
efforts are made to develop with young people proper attitudes 
and understanding. Stresses and strains of urban living and mech- 
anized occupations are increasing hazards to mental health; de- 
velopment of resistance to breakdown, through understanding of 
its causes, and development of habits of wholesome living de- 
mand training at greater maturity levels than high school.” 

The above sentences quoted from the request for a grant to 
finance the California Study of General Education in the Junior 
College suggest the compelling need for general education today. 

The California Study of General Education is a grass roots 
study. It was conceived and planned by the California State 
Junior College Association; it opened in the summer of 1950 
with a six-week workshop in which the participants were faculty 
members from California junior colleges; it is being carried on 
during the current school year by junior college faculties; and it 
will be closed in the summer of 1951 by a workshop for junior 
college faculty members. 

Financed by a grant of $45,000 from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the General Education Study 
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is sponsored by the California State Junior College Association, 
the California State Department of Education, the School of 
Education at the University of California in Los Angeles, and 
the American Council on Education through its Pacific Coast 
Committee. 

The director of the study is B. Lamar Johnson, who for the 
period of the study is on a leave of absence from his position as 
dean of instruction and librarian at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

In the request for a grant with which to finance the study, the 
sponsoring groups developed the following points to indicate 
the need for a study of general education by the junior colleges 
of California: 

1. All national and state studies indicate that the proper train- 
ing of youth demands the extension upwards of our system of 
free public education. 

2. The junior college is best suited to serve the majority of 
post-high school youth and adults in its community. California 
has the greatest development of junior colleges of any state. 

3. All youth need additional general education above the high 


school, but the present confusion about the character of general | 


education must be resolved. 

4. The junior colleges of California are organized in such a 
fashion as to undertake profitably a cooperative study of this 
problem. 

Activities of the study during the current school year have in- 
cluded state, regional, and local general education conferences 
attended by four thousand junior college faculty members and 
held on the campuses of forty different junior colleges; identifi 
cation and reporting of general education developments made in 
California junior colleges; work (both intercollege and intra- 
college) on general education problems by junior college faculty 
members; and the publication of a newsletter. 

The 1951 general education workshop will be held at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles for six weeks beginning 
June 18. Staff and consultants for the workshop include leaders 
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in general education from California and other parts of the na- 
tion. Emphasis will be given to the following workshop activities. 

1. Work individually and in groups on general education prob- 
lems and programs which are of interest and concern to work- 
shop participants. All general education materials (including 
course syllabi) collected by the study will be available for the use 
of workshop participants. 

2. Review and use reports on general education developments 
from California junior colleges and from colleges in other sec- 
tions of our nation. 

3. Study and recommend possible revisions in the first draft 
of the report of the General Education Study, which will be pub- 
lished in final form by the American Council on Education. 

4. Plan and recommend future general education develop- 
ments for California junior colleges. 

Throughout the workshop, wide opportunity will be given for 
work on problems of concern to individual participants in con- 
nection with their own particular colleges and positions. Because 
of the implications of the California study for junior colleges in 
other sections of the country, educators from all sections of the 
country are eligible for membership in the workshop. 


COMMITTEE ON AVIATION EDUCATION 


The Committee on Aviation Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education was appointed in June 1948. It was to encour- 
age and advise curriculum studies and approaches in the field of 
aviation education. It was also to disseminate information on 
effective practices in aviation education at the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and collegiate levels, as well as in preservice and in- 
service teacher training. 

In cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration, an 
aviation instructional project was undertaken which involved 
twenty-six school systems representing many geographical areas 
throughout the United States and different grade levels and sub- 
ject fields. From the materials prepared by these twenty-six 
school systems two reports have been published. The first of 
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these reports includes textual and audio-visual materials for in- 
service teacher programs. The second report includes the stories 
of the participating teachers and students in the twenty-six school 
systems carrying on experimental studies in aviation education. 
Teachers, supervisors, and administrators should find these ac- 
counts valuable, for they deal with all grades from kindergarten 
through the senior high school. Chairman of the committee is 
Harry Bard. 


COUNCIL ON COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


The Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education consists of 
twenty national and regional educational associations concerned 
with the preparation and continued professional growth of teach- 
ers of all types. It functions through a delegate body consisting 
of two representatives of each member agency and a number of 
delegates at large. At the close of 1950-51 Karl W. Bigelow 
concluded a five-year period of service as chairman, being suc- 
ceeded by Walter E. Hager. 

From October 8 to 13 the C.C.T.E. sponsored a second Na- 
tional Clinic on Teacher Education. Hosts to this clinic were 
Michigan’s State Board of Education, State Superintendent of 
Instruction, and State Teachers Colleges. Seventy-four educa- 
tional leaders from twenty-two states participated. The empha- 
sis was on state-wide cooperation through state councils on teach- 
er education. The work of the Michigan Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education and Certification and of the Michigan Cur- 
riculum Planning Committee was observed, as were institutional 
programs on and about several campuses. 

C.C.T.E. concern with the preparation of college teachers was 
manifested through its support of the conference on the in-service 
improvement of college faculties, held in Chicago, December 7-9, 
under the co-sponsorship of the American Council on Education 
and the U.S. Office of Education. 

During the year the second of two reports emanating from the 
C.C.T.E.’s College Study in Intergroup Relations went to press. 
Written by Lloyd Allen Cook and titled Intergroup Relations in 
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Teacher Education, this book is scheduled for early publication. 
This will mark the conclusion of the study which was made pos- 
sible by support from the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

Also brought to a conclusion during the year was the 
C.C.T.E.’s Panel on Teacher Education which had served the 
Commission on the Occupied Areas. The American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education has agreed to take over 
many of the panel’s functions. 

The Fourteenth Annual Joint Conference on Teacher Educa- 
tion in the United States, co-sponsored by the C.C.T.E. and 
various of its member organizations, was held in Atlantic City 
on February 17. Cooperation in the improvement of teacher 
education at national, state, and local levels was stressed in the 
general session in the morning; a dozen discussion groups dealt 
with as many current and persistent issues in the afternoon. 

The C.C.T.E. continues to distribute its bimonthly Newsletter 
to nearly 6,000 readers. 


TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS STUDY 


The Teacher Characteristics Study was begun in September 
1948 with the purpose of providing a better understanding of 
the personality and interest patterns of successful teachers. The 
study, subsidized by The Grant Foundation, has been conducted 
by a project staff housed at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, directed by David G. Ryans, and advised by a Council 
committee under the chairmanship of Superintendent Herold 
C. Hunt. 

Substantial progress toward the projected goals of the study 
has been made during the current year. Classroom observations 
and the collection of basic data have been completed. Analyses 
of the data are still in progress. It is anticipated that the proj- 
ect report will appear in 1952. 

In general, the activities of the Teacher Characteristics Study 
have been directed to the answering of two questions: (1) Do 
teacher behaviors in the classroom fall into identifiable patterns ? 
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and (2) Is it possible to predict teacher behavior through the 
use of psychometric devices such as preference inventories, 
biographical and activity check lists, and so forth? 

In attempting to answer these questions approximately 2,000 
observations of the classroom behavior of elementary and sec. 
ondary teachers have been conducted by a field staff of trained 
observers. The teachers taking part in the study also supplied 
detailed information regarding their individual interests, activi- 
ties, and preferences by completing a number of specially pre- 
pared check lists and inventories. 

Four reports based upon analyses of the Teacher Character- 
istics Study data have been prepared during the current year. 

The first of these reports, ‘‘Determining Critical Require. 
ments for Teachers,” describes a preliminary study of specific 
incidents, or behaviors, of teachers, that were cited as examples 
of effective and ineffective teacher behavior by supervisors, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and students. 

Another of the reports, “An Analysis of Criterion Data,” 
dealt specifically with the analysis of observed behaviors of 
elementary teachers and sought to determine whether effective- 
ness or ineffectiveness of teaching should be considered in terms 
of over-all ‘‘goodness” or ‘“‘poorness,” or with regard to relative 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness in several areas of teacher be- 
havior. The findings suggested that teacher personal and inter- 
personal behavior in the classroom probably could be described 
in terms of several major dimensions of teacher behavior. How- 
ever, it also was noted that these major dimensions tended to 
overlap and to be positively correlated; that teachers who were 
superior, or poor, with respect to one facet of observable teacher 
behavior tended to be similarly superior, or poor, with regard 
to other aspects of observable classroom behavior. 

A related study conducted with secondary school teachers, “A 
Factor Analysis of Observed Teacher Behaviors in the Second- 
ary School,” reported generally similar results. Multi-dimen- 
sionality rather than uni-dimensionality seemed to provide the 
most satisfactory picture of teacher behaviors, although, as in 
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the elementary school study, these factors were positively cor- 
related with one another. The factors emerging in the secondary 
school study were generally similar to, although not identical 
with, those obtained in the elementary school teacher analysis. 

The fourth report, ““A Study of the Extent of Association of 
Certain Professional and Personal Data with Judged Effective- 
ness of Teacher Behavior,” investigated various factors or con- 
ditions that might be related to effective teaching at the elemen- 
tary school level and sought to estimate the extent to which 
measures of such conditions were associated with judgments of 
teaching effectiveness made by the trained observers. 

A number of additional reports are in various stages of 
preparation. 

It is anticipated that the study will yield extensive information 
regarding teacher personality and classroom behavior, as well 
as instruments that may be employed in predicting the effective- 
ness-expectancy of teaching applicants. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


The Committee on Foreign Language Teaching (formerly the 
Committee on Modern Languages) was reorganized in 1950, 
after consultations between Dr. Zook, Professor Robert Hern- 
don Fife, its chairman for many years, and the present chairman, 
Henry Grattan Doyle. Subsequently an additional member was 
appointed—Dr. Melva Lind. The committee met early in 
1950 and discussed plans for the completion of several projects 
begun under Dr. Fife’s chairmanship. 

The Fife-Manuel report on the teaching of English in Puerto 
Rico (complete in manuscript form at the office of the Council) 
will, through the efforts of Dr. Zook and Dr. Fife, be published 
with the aid of the Department of Public Instruction of Puerto 
Rico, and Dr. Fife is now giving the manuscript the final touches. 

Another publication project sponsored by the committee, the 
“Portuguese Idiom List,” also now complete, is assured of pub- 
lication by support from Vanderbilt University, where its moving 
spirit, C. B. Brown, is a professor. 
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A third sponsored project, the ““Russian Word List,” is under 
preparation by Professor Josselson of Wayne University, under 
an earlier grant, but funds for its publication will have to be 
obtained. 

The committee also feels a strong responsibility for the con. 
tinuation of the Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language 
Teaching, one of the major results of the Modern Foreign Lan. 
guage Study of twenty-odd years ago. This fundamental tool 


of language teaching has appeared in three volumes covering re- , 


spectively contributions during the years 1927-32, 1932-37, and 
1937-42, the first two edited by the late Algernon Coleman and 
the third primarily by Dr. Fife. It seems essential to the com. 
mittee that a fourth volume be prepared, covering the years 
from 1942 to the present, inasmuch as this has been a period 


of experimentation in language teaching, particularly in the use ’ 


of the oral approach and in language and area studies. It will 
be unfortunate if the Analytical Bibliography cannot be con- 
tinued, but support from one of the older foundations is not 
likely. Our only recourse would seem to be to tap new sources 
of support. 

So much for publications. With regard to study projects, 
Professor Basilius of Wayne University, under the sponsorship 
of the committee, prepared an exhaustive report on the useful- 
ness of a proposed German Syntax Count, which would parallel 
the highly useful Spanish Syntax List and French Syntax List 
already published under the auspices of the committee. Dr. 


Basilius is ready to go forward with this project, with the co- ' 


operation of Dean Hayward Keniston, a member of our com: 
mittee and the foremost expert on syntax counts, if we can obtain 
support, first for the operational side, and then for publication. 

Another project in which the committee is interested is 4 


proposed study of the preparation and training of foreign lan , 


guage teachers. One of the major reasons for the unsatisfactory 
teaching of foreign languages on the secondary school level (not 
unknown also in colleges) is the inadequate preparation of lan- 
guage teachers, and the sometimes ridiculously low requirements 
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. for teacher certification in the field. The National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers Associations, of which the chair- 
man of this committee is secretary-treasurer, has done some 


,. preliminary work, set up an organization, and incidentally spent 
ye some of its own funds, in an effort to get this study going. But 
n. the federation’s resources are limited, and the proposed study, 
ol to be successful and useful, needs subsidization. 

~ We now have a proposal from the Paris office of UNESCO 


rq that the U.S. National Commission take charge of a study of 
nq _— the teaching of foreign languages as an instrument of interna- 
m. _ tional understanding, the study to be undertaken by the Modern 
irs Language Association of Amercia or some other appropriate 
od organization. This study should embrace the following points, 
ise / or some of them, according to the proposal: 


The organization of the teaching of the principal foreign languages in 


On- the U.S.; its aims, its courses of study and time-tables; its methods, the 
not textbooks used and the training of foreign language teachers; whatever 
on statistical information is available on numbers of schools, professors, and 


pupils; present trends, and finally, the contribution of the teaching of mod- 
ern languages to international understanding. 


s, 
tip Unfortunately UNESCO apparently has no funds for such 
fyl. 2 Study, which means that funds would have to be raised from 
Ile) | Some source. Perhaps sponsorship by UNESCO and emphasis 
ris; on the role of languages in international understanding would 


Dr, make it somewhat easier to obtain such funds. In any event, 
co. ' both the Modern Language Association and the National Fed- 
om eration of Modern Language Teachers Associations would 
tain cooperate fully with our committee if such a study could be 
hon financed, and the federation would be glad to have its teacher- 
‘sq ‘training study included as part of the project. 


law COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL 
tory , 
(not The committee has completed and published two brochures 


ia since May 1950, Housing of Students, published July 1950, and 
wo Counseling Foreign Students, published September 1950. One 
new brochure committee has been organized to summarize the 
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consultants’ reports on colleges and universities growing out of 
the Advisory Services Project. The outline of a brochure on 
these reports has been completed, and two introductory chapters 
are in rough draft. Three other committees are working on 
additional brochures. These include (1) a brochure on student 
activities, now being revised; (2) a committee on high school 
and college relations and articulation; and (3) a committee on 
administration of student personnel programs. 

A review of all projects and of possible new developments 
was made at the committee’s annual meeting on March 24, in 
Chicago. Chairman of the committee is E. G. Williamson. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PREPARATION OF A MANUAL 
ON COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The National Committee on Preparation of a Manual on 
College and University Business Administration has been en- 
gaged during the past six months on the completion of the 
manuscripts for Volume I of the manual. The following chapter 
headings and appendix titles are descriptive of the contents of 
Volume I: Principles of Business Administration; Basic Prin- 
ciples of College and University Accounting; The Budget; 
Financial Reporting; The Balance Sheet and Supporting Ex- 
hibits; The Operating Statement; Subsidiary Statements; Audits; 
Distribution of Indirect Expenses and Determination of Costs. 

Appendixes will include: Terminology; Chart of Accounts; 
Bibliography; Index. 

The manuscripts for Chapters I, II, V, VI, and VII and for 
the Appendix on Terminology are practically complete. A sub- 
committee of the National Committee is diligently reviewing 
and editing the manuscripts for the remaining chapters. The 
chairman of the committee is confident that the manuscripts 


for Volume I can be made ready for publication in the summer _ 


of 1951. 

Inasmuch as the 1935 edition of Financial Reports for Col- 
leges and Universities, published by the University of Chicago 
Press, is out of print, the committee is concentrating its imme- 
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diate efforts on revising the material on principles and accounting 
procedures contained in the 1935 publication, and is preparing 
additional material on university and college accounting and 
reporting to be incorporated in Volume I. 

The committee was fortunate to receive endorsement of and 
assistance for its work during the past year from the Commis- 
sion on Financing Higher Education and from the American 
Institute of Accountants. The commission has financed the cost 
of travel for members of the executive committee of the National 
Committee in attending a number of meetings at which the 
manuscripts have been reviewed and edited. The commission 
also has paid the cost of mimeographing and distributing copies 
of the preliminary manuscripts. The American Institute of Ac- 
countants has appointed a special subcommittee to advise the 
National Committee on certain matters of accounting principles 
and practices. The chairman of the committee has met with 
members of the executive committee and is cooperating fully 
in a review of the manuscripts on accounting principles and pro- 
cedures. 

As soon as Volume I has been completed, the National Com- 
mittee will undertake the preparation of Volume II. The second 
volume will include chapters on subjects of general business 
administration in colleges and universities, including purchasing, 
stores, auxiliary enterprises, operation and maintenance of physi- 
cal plant, and investments. First drafts of many of the chapters 
for Volume II have been prepared, but in view of the urgency 
of completing Volume I, the committee has not yet undertaken 
the review and editing of the manuscripts for Volume II. Chair- 
man of the committee is A. W. Peterson. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY 


The Annual Report of the president of the Council for 1949- 
50 contained a summary statement relative to the survey of 
American pharmacy which had been carried on under the spon- 
sorship of the American Council on Education, during the period 
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1946-49, and under the immediate supervision of a committee 
appointed by the Council. 

At the last meeting of the Committee on the Pharmaceutical 
Survey, July 1, 1949, it was voted to request the Council to 
continue the committee in order to provide for the further con- 
sideration of the activities being carried on for the implementa- 
tion of the recommendations of the Survey. 

The over-all report of the Pharmaceutical Survey was pub- 
lished by the Council in February 1950. In this connection it is 
timely to note that with the assistance of Dr. Richard A. Deno, 
of the College of Pharmacy of Rutgers University, now serving 
as director of educational relations for the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education, and with the approval of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the Conseil National de l’Ordre des 
Pharmaciens in France has published an analytical digest of the 
report of the Pharmaceutical Survey (Bulletin de l’Ordre des 
Pharmaciens, No. 10—Année, 1951). 

Two special monographs were published in the spring of 1951, 
one presenting the results of the comprehensive achievement 
examinations, given at the close of the academic year 1949-50, 
to senior students in the Colleges of Pharmacy, to whom, as 
freshmen, a series of predictive tests were given in 1946; the 
other was a much-needed and useful cumulative index of Volumes 
I-XIII (1937-50) of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education, the official publication of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

A continued perversity of circumstances has delayed the com- 
pletion of the important report dealing with the details of the 
curriculum for the pharmaceutical training institutions. It now 
appears certain that this report will be published by the Council 
during the summer of 1951. This will be the final publication 
of the Survey. 

As noted in the report of last year, Edward C. Elliott, who 
was appointed as the Council representative on the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education (the national accrediting 
agency), served as the acting director of educational relations 
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for this Council from December 1948 to December 1950. In 
this capacity he participated in the examinations for accredita- 
tion purposes of 73 of the 74 colleges and schools of pharmacy. 

At the present time plans are under way for a meeting of the 
Committee on the Pharmaceutical Survey to be held in June 1951. 
Here the committee will give special attention to the report on 
the pharmaceutical curriculum, and review the results of the 
activities of the Survey for the advancement of the profession 
of pharmacy. 


COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN REGIONAL STUDIES AND EDUCATION 


The Council’s Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education was established in 1943. The two major concepts with 
which the committee is concerned are resource-use education and 
research interpretation. Resource-use education is seen as a point 
of view or emphasis on people—young and old—learning (1) to 
“know themselves in their environment and to act according to 
what they know’; and (2) to know and live the democratic 
process of cooperative action. Research interpretation is the 
process of moving scientific facts into action in the everyday lives 
of people. 

The three essential ingredients of research interpretation are: 
facts from the scientists, interpretation of those facts, and their 
effective distribution. These concepts have been employed in ac- 
tivities centering around the following focal points: (1) broaden- 
ing the base of scientific information and understanding among 
educational leadership; (2) bringing scientists, educators, and 
resource administrators together in a more effective relationship; 
(3) increasing the number of persons trained to combine techni- 
cal subject matter with the best educational methods in practical 
programs; (4) improving the production, distribution, and use of 
materials and other instructional aids; (5) aiding agencies and 
institutions (a) in achieving greater liaison with the sources of 
scientific research and (b) in reaching the different population 
groups more effectively; (6) identifying and evaluating effective 
school programs and practices in teaching resource use, and 
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stimulating widespread adaptation; and (7) exploring the most 
effective ways to reach people with scientific information about 
resource use. 

The committee has not built up an elaborate regional organi- 
zation in its own name. Rather, it has worked with and through 
hundreds of regional, state, and local agencies. Its purpose has 
been to help such agencies incorporate resource-use education 
and research interpretation as parts of their continuing respon- 
sibilities. Now is an appropriate time to refocus our attention on 
the ideas and types of activities which have guided this work. 
The committee is engaged in a re-examination of its own work. 
The objective is to assess progress made. Out of this assess- 
ment will come a conclusion as to whether or not the committee, 
as such, needs to be continued. If the committee concludes there 
is an important area of work remaining for it to do, then it will 
recommend to the Council the general dimensions and the specific 
procedures for that task. 

The assessment of what is going on now is far from complete. 
It is possible, however, to highlight some of the developments 
which have been initiated or continued with new vigor during 
the past year. 

In North Carolina forty-six state agencies concerned with 
the development and use of resources are represented on the 
North Carolina Resource-Use Education Commission — ap- 
pointed by the governor. The commission has assisted teacher- 
education institutions in each of the natural subregions of the 
state to establish ‘“‘area centers.’”” These serve as demonstration 
centers in resource-use education for the public schools. The 
agencies represented on the commission provide consultant 
services and resource materials, and assist in the organization and 
conduct of institutes and workshops. The State Department of 
Public Instruction provides the secretariat for the commission and 
gives active leadership to its activities. 2The commission sponsors 
an annual three-day resource-use education conference for edu- 
cators and representatives of resource agencies. This year the 
conference centered around power development and roadside and 
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school-ground improvement in North Carolina. Seven of the 
agencies represented on the commission pooled unexpended funds 
in their budgets to finance one color motion picture, thirteen re- 
cordings, and a series of pamphlets on North Carolina’s resources. 
The film and the recordings have been completed and are now 
in wide use in programs for both school and adult audiences. 

The North Carolina program probably is the outstanding ex- 
ample of an integrated state organization for resource-use edu- 
cation and research interpretation. It is by no means the only 
example of what is going on in the southern states. In Florida, 
in Georgia, and in Oklahoma, there are state resource-use educa- 
tion committees. In Alabama, in Kentucky, in Tennessee, and in 
Texas the state departments of education have full-fledged re- 
source-use education programs under way. The university col- 
leges of education and the teacher-education institutions in Ala- 
bama and Kentucky and especially in Mississippi are active in 
this field. 

Research interpretation activities in the southern region are 
centered at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute in the Research 
Interpretation Service there. The Service has on its staff ex- 
perts in translating scientific facts for public school and lay 
public consumption. Notable among their activities during the 
past year was a “writing conference” for the staff of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The Research Interpretation Service 
is frequently called upon by public and private agencies in the 
task of getting information to adults. The production of book- 
lets on a state’s resources is a regular activity of the Department 
of Resource-Use Education at Mississippi State College. 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama produces educational materials 
for general distribution. 

The committee has stimulated and encouraged the production 
of textbook materials which have an integrated resource-use 
approach. A number of such texts have been mentioned in past 
reports. One—published this year—should be mentioned now— 
Community Resources.’ The book is designed to help pupils, 


3 By John E. Ivey, Jr.,. Woodrow W. Breland, and Nicholas J. Demerath (Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Co., 1951). 
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teachers, and other citizens learn the basic process of building 
good American communities. It treats the way in which com- 
munities grow, what they are made of, and the kinds of com- 
munities in which man lives. It is suitable for use as a seventh- 
grade social studies text, in senior high school, and in college. 

And what of the committee’s work with other regional or- 
ganizations? During the year, a study of social and economic 
trends in the seven Tennessee Valley states was undertaken by 
TVA at the committee’s request. The committee will prepare a 
document on the educational implications of this study. It will 
bring this statement to the attention of appropriate persons and 
agencies in the states with which it is working. 

Workshops and work conferences, involving large numbers of 
persons concerned with resources and their administration, have 
been a significant method of work. A major committee project 
was the production of a guide for directors of resource-use educa- 
tion workshops.* The guide was developed in a work conference 
of representatives of southern colleges of education, state de- 
partments of education, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Later it was refined by an editorial committee appointed by the 
work conference group. It is the result of wide collaboration, 
tryout, and revision. 

The emphases on wise use of resources and on bringing scien- 
tific facts into action are not without honor in regions other than 
the South. One illustration can be cited—the recent conference 
on educational administration at Harvard University. The major 
theme of that conference was related to the school administrator's 
responsibility, opportunities, and methods for community re- 
source development. The resource-use education activities in 
the South were described in some detail and served as a focal 
point for the group’s deliberations. Principals and supervisors 
in Montgomery County, Maryland, meet twice a month to 
grapple with problems of relating the school curriculum to the 
environment—natural, cultural, and social. The committee chair- 
man serves as a consultant to these groups. 


4“Guide for Resource-Use Education Workshops” (MS in press; Washington: 
American Council on Education). 
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During the past year the committee has been evaluated by 
several groups. A full chapter in Conservation Education in 
American Schools® is devoted to the committee’s work as an ex- 
ample of a regional program. Will P. Saunders has written a 
history and analysis of the committee as a doctoral thesis at 
George Peabody College for Teachers. Other doctoral disserta- 
tions on the committee, or particular aspects of its work, were 
prepared by Frank Philpott (Alabama State Department of 
Education) at Columbia, and by Sam Duncan (North Carolina 
State Department of Public Instruction) at Cornell. Otto Hol- 
loway, associate professor of education at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, has studied resource-use emphases in teacher education. 


CONCLUSION 

Two impressions stand out above all others when I look back 
over my first four months as president of the Council: (1) the 
great strength of this organization, which has had and continues 
to have a profound influence on national and world affairs, and 
(2) the lack of knowledge of the Council’s activities on the part 
of many of its members. 

The first impression is a tribute to Dr. Zook and his predeces- 
sors and associates, based on the Council’s magnificent record of 
service, its financial soundness, its ability to command the loyal 
support of an able staff and a continually shifting group of 
oficers and committee members who hold positions of unchal- 
lenged leadership in American education, and its high reputation 
among governmental and other agencies with which it constantly 
works. The second is a feeling I have had on numerous occa- 
sions when talking with college people on their own campuses 
or at meetings of other educational associations. The questions 
I have been asked indicate clearly that the scope and importance 
of the Council’s functions are not widely known among our own 
constituents. 

An organization such as the American Council on Education 
can function effectively only so long as it adequately represents 


5 American Association of School Administrators, Conservation Education in 
American Schools (Washington: National Education Association, 1951). 
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its members. Their participation—intelligent and informed 
participation—in every major policy decision is essential. Re- 
organization of the staff and of the committee structure, plans 
for conferences, and contemplated improvements in the infor- 
mation service, will be undertaken with this primary objective 
in mind. 

Standing as it does on a firm foundation, imbued with high 
ideals, holding a unique position of prestige and power, and 
always aware of its responsibilities to the institutions and organ- 
izations it serves, the American Council has every reason to 
anticipate a future of expanding opportunities and achievements. 
To the best of my ability, I shall see to it that the opportunities 
are grasped and that the achievements come to pass. But ulti- 
mate success will depend upon the membership. 


ARTHUR S. ADAMS 
May 5, 1951 


_ wot - 
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Minutes of the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Education 


May 4-5, 1951 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


HE THIRTY-FOURTH annual meeting of the American Coun- 
cil on Education was convened at 10:00 a.m. in the Grand 


Ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
with Fred D. Fagg, Jr., president of the University of Southern 
California and first vice-chairman of the Council, presiding. 

Three hundred and five persons were in attendance, including 
representatives of 58 constituent members, 21 associate mem- 
bers, and 117 institutional members, as well as representatives 
of nonmember educational organizations and institutions, gov- 
ernment departments, and miscellaneous individuals and groups. 

The morning session on May 4 was devoted to formal instal- 
lation ceremonies for Arthur S. Adams, who took office as 
president of the Council on January 1, 1951. As chairman of 
the Council, President J. L. Morrill, of the University of Minne- 
sota, presented Dr. Adams to the meeting. Making reference 
to Dr. Adams’ graduation from the U.S. Naval Academy, and 
his service in the Navy, particularly during World War II, 
President Morrill, with the cooperation of officers from the 
Department of the Navy, formally “piped Dr. Adams aboard,” 
after reading to him a memorandum, in the form of “orders,” 
on the mission of the president of the American Council on 
Education. 

At the conclusion of President Morrill’s remarks, greetings to 
President Adams were presented from the Council membership. 
Everett N. Case, president, Colgate University, spoke for the 
institutions; Althea K. Hottel, dean of women, University of 
Pennsylvania, for the organizations; Ralph E. Himstead, gen- 
eral secretary, American Association of University Professors, 
for the faculties; and Helen Jean Rogers, a delegate to the 


Council from the U.S. National Student Association, spoke for 
the students. 
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After acknowledging the greetings, Dr. Adams spoke to the 
meeting on “The Role of the Council in American Education.” 
The morning session adjourned at noon. 


AFTERNOON Session, May 4, 1951 


During the afternoon of Friday, May 4, the meeting broke 
into conference sections to discuss the present and potential 
activities of the American Council on Education, and its rela- 
tionships to specified areas. Russell I. Thackrey, executive sec- 
retary of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, and Edward B. Rooney, S.J., executive director, Jesuit 
Educational Association, were the discussion leaders for the sec- 
tion on governmental policies. Dean O. H. Rechard of the 
University of Wyoming acted as recorder for the section. 

The discussion in this group centered around five points: 
(1) the Council as a liaison agency, first with governmental 
agencies, and with its own members; (2) the public relations 
activities of the Council; (3) relations between the U.S. Office 
of Education and the Council, with emphasis on the general har. 
mony which prevails between the two; (4) possible fields of 
emphasis of the Council; (5) the consideration of questions 
concerning the effect of Selective Service on students and the 
desirability of having all male students who come within the 
recent directive issued by the Director of Selective Service take 
the qualifying examination on one of the specified dates. 

The second sectional group dealt with the subject of research. 
In that section, Alan F. Waterman, director of the National 
Science Foundation, and Leonard Carmichael, president of Tufts 
College, were the discussion leaders. Samuel T. Arnold, provost 
at Brown University, was the recorder. 

The discussion was opened with observations on the increas- 
ing importance of research, and the scientific development of new 
devices and procedures in the educational institutions of the 
country; on the significance of a proper relationship between 
research and education; and on the necessity for proper prelim- 
inary academic training of professional investigators. 


--=E 
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: The group concluded its discussion with the suggestion that 
} the American Council on Education consider reporting the fol- 
lowing proposition: 

1. Because of the intimate relationship between the manpower 
_ needs of education and research, every effort must be made to 
allow as many experienced investigators as possible to remain 
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- in educational work, and not to assume full-time research posi- 
vo tions, because the training of the research workers of the next 
“i generation is of vital importance. 
ai 2. A national scholarship program should be planned to assist 
a in the discovery and training of research workers in the public 
a interest. 
re 3. Whenever possible, federally supported research should be 
done in educational institutions. Unless the need is clearly dem- 
ee onstrated, new governmental research establishments unrelated 
vse to educational institutions should not be established. 


: 4. The government and philanthropic foundations should be 
on encouraged to pay full overhead costs for research done in edu- 


[- : Ste ae 

we cational institutions. 

ss 5. Research contracts should be assigned to institutions which 
ons 


are equipped in staff and in physical facilities to do the required 

the : ; Sie 
h work, independent of geographical location; but the careful use 
a of research funds to stimulate new research through subcontracts 
woe and in other ways should be approved, and, finally, every effort 
} should be made to stimulate research in the social sciences and 


rch. : or 

in the humanities. 
onal The third group dealt with the topic of evaluation procedures. 
ufts In this section, John Dale Russell, assistant commissioner for 
— higher education, U.S. Office of Education, and T. R. McCon- 
. ! nell, chancellor, University of Buffalo, were discussion leaders, 
and Paul C. Reinert, S.J., was the recorder. 


After a historical summary of the contribution made by the 
the Council in the field of evaluation over the years, the group dis- 
cussed what should be the Council’s role in the area of accredit- 
ing. Opinions were expressed that the Council should not assume 
accrediting responsibility, but should continue to exert construc- 


veen 
>|im- 
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tive influence over agencies which carry on accrediting activities, 
It was stated to be a general view that this position should be 
followed, not only with respect to institutions within the United 
States, but also in connection with the desire of foreign agencies 
or organizations to have information on accreditation or classi- 
fication of American institutions for their purposes. It was sug. 
gested that the Council appoint a commission with the responsi. 
bility of gathering the facts and conducting the necessary research 
for the publication of a so-called guide for institutional self. 
evaluation. 

A second recommendation was that the Council might assist 
in the formation of a manpower pool of educational consultants, 


who might help administrators and faculties formulate and ' 


understand the institutions’ proper objectives, and provide expert 
opinions on how these objectives might be achieved. 

In discussing what the Council should do in the field of testing 
in the strict sense, it was suggested that it should continue pub- 
lications which would keep educators abreast of the latest think- 
ing among test experts, and continue the sponsoring of confer- 
ences on testing and allied subjects, and initiate a study of the 
strategy and tactics of testing, with a survey of the field to 
determine where and what kind of new testing instruments are 
needed. 

The group also considered activities which might be spon- 
sored by the Council in the field of evaluation in the broadest 
sense, such as evaluation of programs of acceleration intended 
to meet the needs of individual students, the evaluation of exten- 
sion and cooperative off-campus programs, the sponsorship of 
conferences and other activities related to the knowledge and 
talents of teachers in the various fields, rather than adminis- 
trators, with a view toward testing in each field. 

The fourth section had to do with regional cooperation. Rus- 
sell S. Poor, chairman of the University Relations Division of 
the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Physics, and John E. Ivey, 
Jr., director, Board of Control for Southern Regional Educa- 
tion, were the discussion leaders. Dr. Poor acted as recorder. 
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ies, His report called attention to the fact that the various methods 
be for achieving specific goals through regional cooperation are 
ted being tested in a series of significant programs: the Midwestern 
cles Library Corporation, the Rocky Mountain Regional Compact, 
SSi- and the Board of Control for Southern Regional Education. 
ug: The southern development has demonstrated the greater variety 
Nsi- of approaches and has three years of operational experience. 
rch These programs would merit careful study. 

elf. 


Underlying all arrangements by which institutions cooperate 
with one another, with government, other research agencies, or 


sist industry, must be the central principle of education—to teach 
nts, students. It stated that caution must be exercised to see that 
and ' cooperation does not result in dilution of effort and encourage- 
Dert ment of mediocrity, instead of strengthening all of the units of 

the whole. The report called attention to the fundamental idea 
ting of regional cooperation, the training of superior leadership, 
Dub- looking toward the strengthening of all participating members 
ink- of the regional group. It was recommended that the Council 
fer- | sponsor regional conferences to develop activities closely related 
the to regional problems. It was further suggested that the estab- 
| to 


lishment of one or more regional Council offices might add 


are strength to regional endeavors, and that such an activity might 
well be coordinated with existing regional agencies concerned 
on with problems of education. 
dest The fifth section discussed national voluntary organizations. 
ded In this section, Rufus H. Fitzgerald, chancellor of the Univer- 
ten- sity of Pittsburgh, and Alvin C. Eurich, president, State Uni- 
» of versity of New York, were discussion leaders. Herbert L. 
and Seamans, director of the Commission on Educational Organiza- 
ini , tions for the National Conference of Christians and Jews, was 
the recorder. In the course of the discussion, the following 
Rus- points were brought out: 
1 of 1. The American Council on Education, as a federation of 
vey, educational organizations, is performing a valuable service in 
uca- | enabling representatives of those organizations to consider 
der. problems of basic importance; 
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2. There was a difference of opinion whether the Council 
should limit its interest to higher education, or whether it should 
be concerned with all education, but there was quite a general 
agreement that to separate secondary education from higher 
education would produce a drastic effect. It was also the gen- 
eral opinion that the Council in its historic role should be con- 
cerned with all education; 

3. There is a need for spokesmen on behalf of education, and 
there was general agreement that the Council is the agency to 
perform that function, having due regard for the differences 
of opinion that exist in the educational field; 

4. There was general agreement that more time and care in 
canvassing educational opinion on matters of policy are desirable 
so that representatives of the Council, when invited to appear 
before legislative or other bodies, will reflect in their statements 
as accurate an analysis of opinion as it is possible to obtain. 
It was pointed out that more frequent consultation among leaders 
of national educational organizations is desirable in order to 
avoid, as far as possible, seeming duplication of effort or conflict 
of interest. Apparently the group also believed that in the con- 
sideration of public issues affecting American education the tim- 
ing of consultative procedures is of the greatest importance, so 
that the consultations are properly correlated with the issues 
before legislative bodies. There was agreement that differences 
of opinion regarding basic issues are of importance in a democ- 
racy and that full opportunity should be provided for their 
expression, and that it is important that the source of opinions 
be clearly and accurately described. 

There was consensus that the needs of American education 
should be a paramount concern of the American Council on 
Education, and it was suggested that the following needs have 
a priority status: 

1. Ways and means be devised to confront the attackers of 
American education with a united front; 

2. The securing of adequate financial support for education; 
and 


3. The correction of unequal opportunities for education. 
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Two problems were given considerable attention in the ses- 
sion, as follows: 

1. The desirability of widespread consideration of basic prob- 
lems by members of affiliated organizations, so that their repre- 
sentatives who participate in committee or Council sessions may 
accurately reflect the attitude of the membership of their groups; 

2. The perplexity existing in some educational institutions and 
organizations at the number of educational associations with 
which they are expected to be affiliated, with the consequent 
amount of time consumed and the dispersion of opinions rather 
than unity. 

George D. Stoddard, president of the University of Illinois, 
and Eric Sevareid, news analyst of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, led an animated discussion in the sixth section on inter- 
national problems. Harold E. Snyder was the recorder. 

The section passed the following resolution: 

That it be the sense of the meeting that the American Council 
on Education be urged to take immediate steps to create a co- 
ordinating agency in the field of international cultural relations 
designed to: (1) Increase nongovernmental participation in the 
development of international policies and programs; (2) En- 
courage needed government efforts; and (3) Coordinate volun- 
tary efforts. 

This agency should be essentially nonoperating and should be 
so designed that it can respond quickly to needs and problems in 
critical areas of the world. 

In lieu of the customary dinner on the first day of the annual 
meeting, a reception was held for those attending the meeting 
in the conference room, headquarters building, beginning at five 
o'clock. About two hundred and seventy-five persons attended 
the reception, during which time they visited the offices of the 
Council and of other organizations in the Council building. 


SaTurDAY, May 5, Bustness MEETING 


The business meeting convened at 9:30 A.M. on Saturday, 
May 5, 1951, in the Grand Ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington, with Chairman J. L. Morrill presiding. 
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The first item on the agenda was the presentation of the min- 
utes of the thirty-third annual meeting of the Council, May 5-6, 
1950, after which they were duly approved. 

The next item of business was the report of the Nominating 
Committee, the membership of which consisted of J. Hillis 
Miller, president, University of Florida, chairman; Theodore 
Distler, president, Franklin and Marshall College; David A. 
Lockmiller, president of the University of Chattanooga; and 
A. N. Jorgensen, president, University of Connecticut. The 
report of the committee follows: 


For Chairman: 
Everett N. Case, president, Colgate University 
For First Vice-Chairman: 
Lewis Webster Jones, president, University of Arkansas 
For Second Vice-Chairman: 
Will C. Crawford, superintendent of schools, San Diego, California 
For Secretary: 
John E. Ivey, Jr., director of the Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education 
For Treasurer: 
Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice-president, American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D.C. 
For Assistant Treasurers: 
Helen C. Hurley, staff associate, American Council on Education 
J. Paul Mather, staff associate, American Council on Education 
Grace R. Ontrich, chief accountant, American Council on Education 
For membership on the Executive Committee, for three-year terms: 
John S. Dickey, president, Dartmouth College 
Robert L. Stearns, president, University of Colorado 
It was moved and duly seconded that the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee be adopted, after which 
[t was unanimously voted to elect the above-named individuals 
as officers and members of the Executive Committee of the 
American Council on Education for the year 1951-52, except 
as otherwise indicated. 
President George D. Stoddard of the University of Illinois, 
chairman of the Problems and Policies Committee, submitted as 
recommendations from the Executive Committee and the Prob- 
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n- lems and Policies Committee of the Council, sitting together, in 
6, accordance with the provisions of the Council’s constitution, the 

following names of individuals for election to the Problems and 
1g Policies Committee: 


is For regular four-year terms, May 1951-May 1955: 

re Margaret Clapp, president, Wellesley College 

A. Gordon Gray, president, University of North Carolina 

al T. R. McConnell, chancellor, University of Buffalo 

be For a three-year term, May 1951-May 1954, to complete the term of Mil- 


licent C. McIntosh, who declined election to the committee: 
Milton Eisenhower, president, Pennsylvania State College 
For a three-year term, May 1951-May 1954, to complete the term of 
Everett N. Case, who, by his election as chairman of the Council, 
becomes ex officio a member of the Problems and Policies Committee: 
John A. Hannah, president, Michigan State College 
It was moved and seconded that the report presented by Pres- 
nia ident Stoddard be accepted, after which 
It was unanimously voted that the above individuals be elected 
to membership on the Problems and Policies Committee for the 
terms indicated. 
rast At this point in the proceedings, at the suggestion of President 
Morrill, President Adams described to the meeting the organi- 
zation and the expansion of the Council staff, and introduced the 
Council’s staff associates as follows: Francis J. Brown, Frank C. 
ei Abbott, J. Paul Mather, Raymond F. Howes, Helen C. Hurley, 
' W.C. Toepelman. 
The Council’s secretary, John E. Ivey, Jr., next presented the 
financial statement of the Council for the period July 1, 1950, to 
mi- March 31, 1951, for (a) the General Administrative Budget, 
and (b) the Publications Revolving Fund. Copies of the state- 


tals ment were in the hands of those present. In addition, Dr. Ivey 
the referred to the detail with which the Executive Committee re- 
ept viewed the financial report on the financing of the Council build- 

ing, its operation and its maintenance, with the statement that 
ois, the Executive Committee was delighted with the progress made 
1 as in transferring the Council activities from 744 Jackson Place to 
rob- 1785 Massachusetts Avenue and with the response and interest 
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of the educational associations occupying the building as Council 
tenants. 





Dr. Ivey also called the attention of the meeting to the two | 


grants which the Council has received for the support of its 
general activities during the past year in the amount of $150,000 
each from the Carnegie Corporation and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

The budgets of the Council for (a) General Administration 
in the amount of $211,500 for the period July 1, 1951 to June 30, 
1952, and (b) Publications Revolving Fund in the amount of 
$187,000 for the period July 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952 were then 


presented to the meeting by the Council’s secretary. Their adop- | 
tion was recommended by the Executive Committee of the 


Council. 

It was voted to approve and adopt the budget of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, as presented, for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, for (a) General Administrative 
Budget in the amount of $211,500 and (b) Publications Revolv- 
ing Fund in the amount of $187,000. 

The Secretary of the Council called the attention of the meet- 
ing to the fact that the auditor’s report on Council funds for 


the fiscal year July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, will be printed in 
the EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 


In response to a call for new business, Mr. John Adams, pres- | 
ident, Hofstra College, presented a resolution on the contribu. | 


tion to the Council of the late Edmund Ezra Day: 


Edmund Ezra Day exemplified educational statesmanship at its best. 
He combined a high sense of the mission of American education with an 
extraordinary flair for definition and organization. Generous-minded and 
self-forgetful to a fault, humorously patient with many human foibles, he 
was impatient only with the shoddy, the insincere, and the irresponsible. 
In defense of convictions, he was ever a formidable adversary. Neverthe- 
less he was as quick to acknowledge as to score a point. Thus to the shap- 
ing and exposition of high policy he brought zest as well as skill and vision, 


fair play as well as a notable sense of obligation. Moreover, in negotia- | 


tion and discussion, he awakened those qualities in others, making his col- 
leagues the better for what he asked and what he gave. 
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This was especially true of the invaluable wartime services he rendered 
so modestly and indefatigably in behalf of higher education. Time after 
time, it was the lucidity of his analysis which so laid bare the essentials of 
a problem as to make clear and, as it were, inevitable the course of action 
for which others had been groping. Time after time, he bore the brunt 
of those difficult and unending negotiations with agencies of government 
upon which so much depended. Always his grasp of the other person’s 


problem won for him as education’s representative that favorable hearing 
which is a prime requisite to agreement. 

Edmund Ezra Day, personifying so much, for which the American 
Council stands, commanded the respect and admiration of his colleagues. 
The warmth and humor of his interest in people, and his unfailing respon- 
siveness to the calls of his friends made it easy to understand why to ad- 
miration was added an ever-increasing measure of gratitude and affection. 
To the Council as to his friends and colleagues, his death comes as an ir- 


reparable loss. His life and character stand as a source of unfailing inspir- 
ation. 


The above resolution was unanimously approved by a rising 
vote. 


There being no further business to come before this session, 
it adjourned at 10:30 A.M. 

At the conclusion of the business session President Virgil M. 
Hancher of the State University of Iowa presented a synthesis 
of the discussions at the section meetings held Friday afternoon, 
May 4. Reports on the various sections, together with their 
recommendations, are set forth on the preceding pages. 

At the end of his summary on the section meetings President 
Hancher presented several impressions: (1) the need for the 
Council to see that its members have more complete understand- 
ing of its scope and operation; (2) the need for greater partici- 
pation of the Council membership in discussion of matters of 
policy, and his recommendation that the Council consider serious- 
ly the holding of regional meetings as a means of informing the 
members of the ongoing programs of the Council. 

A discussion of the summary of the section reports followed, 
participated in by Virgil M. Hancher, Karl W. Bigelow, Thomas 


Pollock, Edward B. Rooney, S.J., William C. Smyser, Livingston 
Blair, Paul Harnly. 
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At the end of the discussion the type of section meetings held 
during the 1951 annual meeting on present and potential activi- 
ties of the Council in certain areas was approved by a show of 


hands. 
The morning session adjourned at 11:30 A.M. 


LUNCHEON Session, May 5, 1951 


The luncheon session convened in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Mayflower Hotel at one o’clock, with 213 persons present. After 
luncheon, William Jansen, superintendent of schools of New 
York City, and second vice-chairman of the Council, introduced 
the speaker, Arthur S. Flemming, assistant to the Director of 
Defense Mobilization in the field of Manpower. Mr. Flemming 
substituted for Charles E. Wilson, director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, who was unable to appear because of a trip to 
Europe made at the request of General Eisenhower. A tele- 
gram from Mr. Wilson was read to the group by President 
Arthur S. Adams. In his remarks Mr. Flemming described in 
detail the program and activities of the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Flemming’s address, the thirty- 
fourth annual meeting of the American Council on Education 
adjourned at 3:00 p.m. on Saturday, May 5, 1951. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joun E. Ivey, Jr. 
Secretary 
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APPENDIX 
Publications 
American Council on Education 


May 1950-—May 1951 

Evaluative Criteria, 1950 Edition 
Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards, Roderic D. Mat- 
thews, director. 305 pp. June 1950. Cloth-bound, $3.50; paper- 
bound, $2.50; set of separate sections, unbound, $2.50. 

With Focus on Human Relations: A Story of an Eighth Grade 
By Hilda Taba and Deborah Elkins for Intergroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools. 227 pp. June 1950. $2.50. 

American Education Faces the World Crisis 
Commemorative volume containing the major addresses of the thirty- 
third annual meeting, issued in honor of Dr. George F. Zook. Lim- 
ited edition. 72 pp. July 1950. 

Educational Progress in Japan and the Ryukyus 
Report of a conference of major nongovernmental agencies, sponsored 
by the Commission on the Occupied Areas of the American Council 
on Education in cooperation with the Department of the Army. 52 
pp. September 1950. 50¢. 

Health Services in State Institutions of Higher Learning in Mississippi: 
Report of a Survey 
F. O. Robertson, M.D., Survey Director. 67 pp. September 1950. 
$1.00. 

Future Needs in Student Personnel Work 
A statement prepared at a conference of college and university educa- 
tors. 16 pp. October 1950. 1-9 copies, 15¢ each; 10 or more copies, 
10¢ each. 

The Disabled College Veteran of World War II 
By Ralph J. Strom, director of the study. 61 pp. October 1950. $1.00. 

Educational Measurement 
Edited by E. F. Lindquist. 819 pp. February 1951. $6.00. 

Aviation Education: An Approach to a Modern Curricular Problem 
By Harold E. Mehrens and Harry G. Zaritsky; Norma Evenson, il- 
lustrator. Published in cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 79 pp. February 1951. Distributed free by CAA. 
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Cumulative Index, The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
1937-49 
By Heber W. Youngken, Jr., and James M. Dille. Published as a 
supplement to the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
January 1951. 500 copies distributed by the American Council on 
Education. 63 pp. April 1951. $1.00. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STUDIES 


The Preparation of College Teachers: Report of a Conference Held at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, December 8-10, 1949, sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil on Education and the U.S. Office of Education 
Edited by Theodore C, Blegen and Russell M. Cooper. Series I, No. 
42. July 1950. 186 pp. $1.75. 


Housing of Students 
By Robert M. Strozier, Dorothy V. N. Brooks, Lynn Draper, Doro- 
thy Gebauer, Karl Litzenberg, and Florence M. Thompson. Series 
VI, No. 14. July 1950. 68 pp. $1.00. 


Counseling Foreign Students 
By Theodore C. Blegen, Mary A. Cheek, Leo R. Dowling, Clarence 
Linton, Forrest G. Moore, Harry H. Pierson, and George W. Rosen- 
lof. Series VI, No. 15. October 1950. 54 pp. 75¢. 


Issues in Education: The Report of a Conference of Representatives of the 
Constituent-Member Organizations of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., January 27-28, 1950 
Edited by Francis J. Brown. Series I, No. 43. October 1950. 32 pp. 
30¢. 


Higher Education in the National Service 
Edited by Francis J. Brown. Series I, No. 44. November 1950. 151 
pp. $1.50. 


Responsibilities of Voluntary Agencies in the Occupied Areas 
Edited by Harold E. Snyder and George E. Beauchamp. Series I, No. 
45. March 1951. 125 pp. $1.25. 


Measurement and Evaluation in the Improvement of Education: Report 
of the Fifteenth Educational Conference, 1950 
Edited by Arthur E. Traxler. Series I, No. 46. April 1951. 134 pp. 
$1.50. 
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PERIODICALS AND INSTITUTIONAL PAMPHLETS 
American Council on Education, A Brief History, 1918-1951 
Annual revision. Spring 1951. Free. 
Higher Education and National Affairs 
Bulletins Nos. 155 through 171, plus 38 supplements. 
The Bulletin of the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 
Bulletins Nos. 1 through 4. 
The Educational Record 
Quarterly journal of the Council. July, October 1950; January, 
April 1951. 
Publications of the American Council on Education 
Annual revision of catalogue. February 1951. Free. 


REPRINTINGS 


Time on Their Hands: A Report of Leisure, Recreation, and Young People 
By C. Gilbert Wrenn and D. L. Harley. American Youth Commis- 
sion, Second printing, 1,000. 


The Improvement of Teacher Education: A Final Report of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education 
Third printing, 1,000. 

Reading Ladders for Human Relations 
Revised edition. By the Staff of Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools, Hilda Taba, director. Second printing, 5,000. 

Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials: A Survey and Appraisal 
Report of the Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials in In- 
tergroup Relations. Second printing, 1,500. 

Evaluative Criteria, 1950 Edition 
Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards, Roderic D. Mat- 
thews, director. Second printing, 5,000. Third printing, separate 
pamphlets in varying quantities. 

Educational Counseling of College Students 
By Helen D. Bragdon, A. J. Brumbaugh, Basil H. Pillard, and E. G. 
Williamson. Second printing, 1,000. 

Children of Bondage: The Personality Development of Negro Youth in 
the Urban South 
By Allison Davis and John Dollard. Seventh printing, 1,000. 
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Evaluation in Teacher Education 
By Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert Pace. Commission on Teacher 
Education. Fourth Printing, 1,000. 

The College and Teacher Education 
By W. Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis, and Helen E. Davis. 
Commission on Teacher Education. Third printing, 1,000. 

What the High Schools Ought to Teach: The Report of a Special Com- 
mittee on the Secondary School Curriculum, Ben G. Graham, chair- 
man. Sixth printing, 3,000. 

Future Needs in Student Personnel Work 
A statement prepared at a conference of college and university educa- 
tors. Second printing, 2,500. 

Revised Edition of Section 1A of a Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services 
By George P. Tuttle, J. Thomas Hastings, Edward J. Smith, and 
Donald J. Shank. Second printing, 50,000. 


SPONSORED JOINTLY BY THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION AND 
THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


University Programs in International Relations: An Appraisal Guide for 
Colleges and Universities of the United States 
Distributed by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
December 1950, $1.00. 





